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“NATURAIN” 
RAINMAKER 


Another hot, dry Summer on the way? Save your lawn and garden! 
‘“‘Naturain”’ sprinkles straight up, or to either side, at any angle; 
puts water exactly where wanted — from a tiny shower for flower 
borders to 20-ft. spray for lawns. The perfect gentle mist that makes 
things grow and thrive. Start with the basic 5 ft. sprinkler of dura- 
ble lightweight aluminum. Then add 5-ft. extensions with a 
twist of the wrist as needed, up to 30-ft.! A ‘“‘must have"’ for 


gardeners, home owners. 
Unit with Stand, End-Cap $@-95 


New lawn 
& Garden 


Basic 5-ft. ‘‘ Naturain”’ 


and Hose Connections. Order No. T550 
Extra 5-Ft. Extension Units, No. T529, each $2.75 
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AMERICA’S BIG BUY 
Wa . Fountain 
Brush 


WONDER 
WAND 


CAR WASHER 


what a saving! Attach 












$3.95 


Look at the price 


tpaid 4s ” 
“Geder Wonder Wand” to garden hose wash 
No. G481 vour car in 12 minutes! Scrubs, soaks, rinses 


as it cleans! Pavs for itself in 2 or 3 washings. Also 
cleans windows, walls, screens, floors, boats. No 
ladder, no soap, no pail. 4 ft. handle of strong, feather 
lite aluminum alloy with big soft bristle fountain brush. 


Order No. G573 — Extra brush head only . . . $2.00 
ree] 











IT ENCIRCLES! 
IT SUPPORTS! 

















FOR BUSHY PLANTS 


**BENDA-BRACE ” 
INVISIBLE METAL PLANT SUPPORTS 


One “ Benda-Brace’’ Plant Support will take the place of many un- 
sightly stakes in bracing, protecting and beautifying your bushy plants, 
such as clumps of peonies, etc. Shaped like a large croquet wicket, one 
or more of these ingenious 14 in. corrugated wire supports are easily 
bent around the bush until it is held securely — exactly as you wish it. 
The two stake ends are then pushed into the ground to the point de- 
sired and your bush is both encircled and strongly supported, invisibly! 
Painted foliage green. Will last many years. 














Height Per Doz. Per 25 
No. Z864 + 10 inches.................00000: $2.75 $5.50 
Se ree 3.00 6.00 
ee Os 6s 6s eansenevacwnnece 5.00 10.00 


Many other uses! 


‘* Benda-Brace"’ Supports are also used — without bending — as border guards 
to keep plants erect along the edge of gardens, walks and foundation plantings! 





GOODBYE UGLY STAKES! 


“*“MAGIC TWIST” 


Invisible Metal Plant Supports 


NO TYING NECESSARY 


Every gardener wants and needs these amazing 
new garden aids! Just push the sturdy wire 
stakes into the ground to the height you desire 
— twist then presto! The ‘‘magic twist” 
protectingly holds and supports the plant! No 
string, no pressure, no injury to plants. Stakes 
are practically invisible as they do not protrude 
above the plants and are painted foliage green. 
Made of treated wire, they will give years of 
service. 


rT 








Size Per 50 
No. Z850 « 18 inches............60-.-e sees $3.88 
No. Z851 «+ 24 inches......... 2.5.6.5 0e eens 4.50 
No. Z852 « 36 inches........ 2.2.6... eee eens 5.50 
No. Z853 «+ 48 inches.............6-50eeeee 6.50 

















HUMMING BIRD FEEDERS 


The world’s tiniest and swift- 
est birds will hover in mid-air 
to feed and drink at these 
specially designed cups.Glass- 
blown floral design —in jewel- 
bright colors to attract birds. 
Complete set of 4 cups with 
bronze spring clips for attach- 
ing to shrubs, dower stalks, 
etc. Directions included. At- 


tractively gift boxed. 
$4.25 





ATTRACT 0 Aoawemig 


Order No. F15 





ORDER BY MAIL —POSTPAID 
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643 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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How late in the season may I cut asparagus? 

Asparagus should not be cut after the last of June, or after a 
cutting period which runs for eight weeks. It is important to 
leave enough shoots, needed to store food for the extensive root 
system. 

ry y 5 

What is the white coating on the roots of several of my roses? It 
seems to kill them. 

The white coating is probably a fungus, promoted generally 
in a heavy, clayey loam. To prevent this disease, lighten the soil 
by mixing it with peatmoss at a 14 rate. Destroy infected plants. 

y y r 

When should tropical water-lilies be set out in the garden pool, 
and what are their soil needs? 

Tropical water-lilies should not be set out until all danger of 
frost is past and the water has become warm — about 70° F, In 
the New York and southern New England areas, this is usually 
about the middle of June. As for all water-lilies, provide a rich gar- 
den soil plus a 2” layer of rotted cow manure or 14 cup balanced 
fertilizer for each bushel of soil. 

x ry vy 

Is it too late now to sow seeds for Fall cabbage? 

Seed for Fall cabbage may be sown any time from the middle of 
May to the middle of June and later. Plants set out by August Ist 
will mature before hard freezing. 

xy xy y 

What care do montbretias (Tritonia) need? 

Give them the same care as gladiolus, providing a light well- 
drained soil having rotted manure or peat, and full sunshine. 
Bulbs may still be started this month. 






“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


OUTSTANDING INSECTICIDE 


ROTENONE - 





1 Gal. 


ON ORCHIDS for orchid scales, Dendrobium Weevils, the 


attacking orchids. 





ER ANCHES GLEN COVE, L. I. 
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SUPER-CIDE 


— COMBINING THE BIG THREE 


D.D.T. - 


ECONOMICAL. You use only one part of Wilson’s SUPER-CIDE to 100 parts of water 
—no other ingredients are necessary. 


EFFECTIVE. Wilson’s SUPER-CIDE is toxic to all types of insects, both sucking and 
chewing. Its superior wetting power makes it effective against the hairy and 
woolly insects which ordinary sprays will not contact. 


BOXWOOD and FINE ORNAMENTALS. Sure, efficient spray for Boxwood Psylla, 
Leaf Miner, Red Spider, Soft Scales, Lace Bug, Ambrosia Beetle and many other 
similar pests. 


ANNUALS and PERENNIALS look their lovely best when protected by Wilson’s 
SUPER-CIDE. Thrips, Plant Lice, Japanese Beetles, Gall Midge, Leaf Rollers, etc., 
are all controlled by D.D.T., ROTENONE and PYRETHRUM. 


1 QUART makes 25 GALLONS of solution 
$9.75 


4 Gals. $38.60 
Orchid Plant Bug and practically all other insects 5 Gals. $48.00 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 


When should garden chrysanthemums be pinched to keep plants 
bushy? 

Shoots should be first pinched when they are about 9” high 
and all side branches which follow when about 6” long. Continue 
until the end of July. In some localities, this makes a third 
pinching possible. 

7 x xy 


What control is recommended for mealy bugs on yew? 

Spray with nicotine sulphate, at the rate of two teaspoons per 
gallon, and soap. Since the mealy bugs are usually in the interior 
of the plants, be certain to direct the spray into the center areas. 


y y ¥ 


Ts there a weed killer that will kill crab grass? 
Sodium trichloroacetate may be used to control crab grass. It 
will also kill Bermuda, Johnson and other grasses, but not broad- 


leaved weeds. 
ry y y 


Can rhododendrons be propagated from cuttings? 

Although some rhododendrons species and varieties may, most 
kinds do not root easily. You would do better to obtain new plants 
by layering in midsummer. This consists of making an upward 
cut in a lower branch or branches and inserting the injured por- 
tion in the soil where roots will form. The branch may be held in 
place with a peg. Mature shoots of the present season should be 
used and the branch should be left in the ground for the two 
following Winters and Summer. Cut it off in the Spring of the 2nd 
year. 

7 y y 


What causes a sooty, black film on the leaf surface of gardenias? 

This sticky secretion is caused by white flies which may be con- 
trolled with an oil emulsion spray. Syringe plants with water a 
few days after to wash off the dirty film. Privet and lilac are also 
attacked by this pest. 


FOR OVER 45 YEARS 





PYRETHRUM 


HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 








WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Heck! It 
wasit't here 
yesterday 


This tree 
wasn’t here 
Last summer 





It looks like magic — 20 years’ growth in a single day. 
Overnight, some barren spot that gapes like a missing 
front tooth can be transformed into a practical accent 
point .. . providing shade and shelter, beauty and 


companionship, that will enrich your home through- 
out a lifetime. 


Big trees, just the right size, in an assortment of varie- 
ties, await your choice. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 
to your grounds. 


FROST C2 }H1GGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





20 Mill Street 











Only 
One! 


There is only one original 
tablet-form cut flower food and 
that is FLOWER-PEPS. 


FLOWER-PEPS are produced for one purpose: to make 
your cut flowers live longer. Cut flowers require a more 
refined diet than do growing plants. Special factors are 
needed to allow cut flowers to assimilate these special 
nutrients. FLOWER-PEPS contain everything needed to 
give your bouquets up to double their normal life. Our free 
illustrated folder tells you how these magic tablets work. 


Don'tbe fooled by“‘bargain” merchandise. FLOWER-PEPS 
are the one best means of keeping your cut flowers extra 
days. The convenient tablet form allows easy use without 
the measuring and mixing of messy powders. 





AVAILABLE AT BETTER SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
In Beautiful Gift Boxes 
50 TABLETS—$1.00 e« 200 TABLETS—$3.00 
FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Department H-56 MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
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Melon Nematode Fumigation Control 

In Down To Earth, G. F. Warren of Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Indiana, points out that nematode injury on muskmelons 
and sweet potatoes may be controlled by soil fumigation. Two 
experiments were conducted in 1949 on the Southwestern Indiana 
Horticultural Farm at Johnson. On April 19, a mixture containing 
50% of dichloropropene was applied at the rate of 25 gallons per 
acre, and a preparation containing 20 per cent ethylene dibro- 
mide by volume in a petroleum carrier was applied at the rate of 
15 gallons per acre. In one experiment, Yellow Jersey sweet po- 
tato slips were planted May 6; in the other, Purdue 44 musk- 
melon plants were transplanted May 12. On July 11, at harvest 
time, muskmelons on plots treated with the dichloropropene mix- 
ture showed better growth than the untreated plots, and sweet 
potato plants fumigated with the same mixture were vigorous 
and healthy throughout the season. With both these plants, 
growth and yield on plots fumigated with ethylene dibromide was 
intermediate between that on untreated plots and that on plots 
fumigated with the dichloropropene mixture. 


New Missouri Strawberry 

A new strawberry variety Armore, a cross between Aroma and 
Blakemore, has been produced by H. S. Swartout of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the American Fruit Grower announces. Plants 
are strong and vigorous and produce large, firm, bright cherry- 
red berries prolifically. Yields have given as much as 100 more 
crates per acre than the nearest competing varieties under identi- 
cal conditions. Fruits begin maturing a few days before Aroma, 
and the plants continue to produce after all the Aroma berries are 
harvested. The new strawberry, considered the perfect variety 
for Missouri, is also being tried in neighboring states this season. 


Cherry Leaf Spot Control 

The American Fruit Grower reveals that the new organic fungi- 
cide, glyoxalidine, offers satisfactory control of leaf spot on cher- 
ries along with a minimum of fruit and foliage injury. Trees not 
treated in test plots at the Pennsylvania Fruit Research Labora- 
tory showed 24 defoliation by June 28 and complete defoliation 
before October 1. In the same plots, trees sprayed with glyoxali- 
dine retained 99 per cent of their foliage on June 28, and 95 per 
cent on October 1. Glyoxalidine is a protective fungicide, not an 
eradicant, which gives best control only when applications are 
properly timed on a preventive schedule. 


New North Carolina Blueberries 

Murphy and Wolcott are two new blueberry varieties intro- 
duced by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering of the U.S.D.A., and the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Both varieties resulted from a cross 
of Weymouth x F-6. F-6 was obtained from a cross of Stanley 
x Crabbe 4, and Crabbe 4 is a selection from the wild in eastern 
North Carolina. The ripening season of Wolcott is about the same 
as for Weymouth and that of Murphy slightly earlier than that of 
June and Stanley. Both varieties are far more resistant to canker 


than Weymouth, June and Stanley. 
— Tennessee Horticulture 


New Mite Killer 

A new insecticide, ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionobenzene-phos- 
phonate, after extensive tests in 21 states, is reported in the 
American Fruit Grower to be an effective control for European 
mite, two-spotted mite, Pacific mite, Willamette mite and clover 
mite, now causing serious damage in orchards since DDT was 
placed in fruit spray schedules. Treatments are suggested as soon 
as the first sign of infestation appears, or when mite population 
per leaf reaches an average of one or two mites. Though a highly 
toxic compound, theinsecticide is only from 4-1 as toxic to 
warm-blooded animals as other organic phosphates, such as para- 
thion. For general purposes it is recommended at the rate of one- 
half pound per 100 gallons of spray. 
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THE COVER: Dream Girl. New, hardy, ever-blooming climbing rose. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


ROSES everywhere are lovely this month. Water, feed and spray them so 
they will look their best. With a little regular care you can have flowers 
until frost. i 

WITH the approach of hot weather, raise the blades of your lawn mower 
so it will cut the grass from 2-214”. Cutting the grass at this height 
will prevent the roots from drying out as easily, and young crab grass 
seedlings, which abhor shade, will also be discouraged. 

ANNUALS for late-season bloom may be started. Mignonette, snap- 
dragons, larkspurs, zinnias, alyssum, lupine, poppies, candytuft, clarkia 
and calendulas are some of those which will give plenty of color in 
September. 

DAHLIAS may still be planted during this month. They grow quickly in 
hot weather. In dividing clumps, be sure each tuber is left with an eye, 
without which it will not sprout. Dahlias need plenty of sunshine and a 
light, rich, porous soil. Remember to insert stakes at planting time for 
tying plants later. 

SPEAKING of dahlias, the dwarf sorts are of easy culture and among 
the most floriferous of garden plants. Any kind of soil will do, and they 
appreciate an application of a complete fertilizer with a high phosphate 
content. 

KEEP the European corn borer under control by dusting corn weekly 
with DDT starting when plants are about a foot high. 

IT is still not too late to prune shrubs which bloomed this Spring. Strive 
to keep their natural, graceful appearance, and in cutting away branches 
remember the rule: cut at the bottom or not at all. 

SPRING-flowering perennials such as arabis, alyssum, primroses and iris 
may be divided. Give them a rich, well-drained soil, and mulch to con- 
serve moisture and keep weeds down. 

SOW biennial seeds this month: foxglove, sweet william, canterbury bells, 
hollyhocks, English daisies and Verbascum (mullein). Empty spaces 
left by biennials in the border may be filled in with annuals. 


STAKE peonies and other tall-growing perennials before winds and rains 
topple them. By tying them early, natural shapes are more easily main- 
tained. In cutting peony blossoms, allow two or more leaves with each 
stalk as the foliage is needed for the manufacture of food for the roots. 


LACE BUGS on rhododendrons and azaleas which suck the sap from 
leaves may be controlled with nicotine sulphate and soap sprayings. 
Succeeding applications every two weeks will be necessary to control 
future broods. 

DUST cucumbers, melons, squashes and gourds with rotenone weekly to 
control the striped-cucumber beetle. 
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NOW that most Spring- or early Summer-flowering trees and shrubs have 
finished blooming, we are reminded that Rose of Sharon, Hibiscus 
syriacus and varieties, will carry on with the color parade. Koelreuteria 
paniculata is another midsummer-blooming tree, with drooping yellow 
flower panicles, which should be given consideration. 

WATER house plants with liquid manure twice a month. The tenderest 
kinds may now be plunged in the garden where they get the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon sun. 

MILDEW on roses, delphiniums, phlox and other perennials may be kept 
under control with sulphur or Fermate. Avoid wetting the foliage in 
the evening as it promotes the development of the disease. 

A SECOND fertilizer application may be still made on the lawn during 
the first part of the month. Apply a complete fertilizer, such as 5—10-5 
or 4-12-4, at the rate of 10-15 lbs. per 1000 square feet. Also, as the 
weather gets hot and dry soak the grass to a depth of several inches. 

DELPHINIUMS are in their glory now. Spray plants with pyrethrum 
or rotenone for control of cyclamen mite. Seriously infested plants 
should be removed and burned. 

APPLES, pears, peaches and other fruits may be thinned, after the nat- 
ural “June drop,” to stand about 6” apart. Fruit will then be larger. 
STOKESIAS are among the Jess common perennials which deserve a 
front place in the sunny border. A light, well-drained soil is necessary. 
Stokesia laevis, growing to 114’, comes in shades of lavender-blue, white, 
rose and purple. Variety Blue Moon produces lavender flowers 5”’ 

across. 

IF poison ivy is bothering you, exterminate it with an ammonium sulfa- 
mate weed killer. 

ENDIVE, beets, carrots, kale, beans and kohlrabi seeds may be sown 
for Fall crops. 
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ust the Cen, rdinary Daisy 


BOTANISTS know this flower as Chrysanthemum leucanthemum pinnatifidum, but to hosts of 
children it is simply the daisy. The botanists are interested in it because it is typical of the Compositae 
and is probably one of the most successfully adaptable of all the multitudinous varieties of plants 
which have developed in the ages since somehow the first single celled algae created chlorophyll — or 
the ancestor of that magic substance. Scientifically, the daisy is the flower which may, or could, inherit 
the earth. Consider the tremendous variations horticulturists have created when working with a 
sister plant, the garden and greenhouse chrysanthemum! But to children, daisies are the white flowers 
that whiten the June meadows in teeming abundance every June. They are flowers for their hot, 
eager hands to pick; flowers for them to take home to appreciative mothers — even flowers by which 
adolescent lovers can find out whether or not she (or he) loves me. Sweet girl graduates prance with 
chains of daisies in stately procession, and farmers are indignant when they find them appearing in 
the mowing. Altogether there are few flowers that mean so much to so many of us as this common 


daisy. 
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SLibac Preferences A ve Like AH orse | 


By John C. Wister, Secretary, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


IFFERENCES of opinion cause horse races, and also cause 

many garden books. What any one gardener thinks or any one 
author writes is always influenced by the peculiar conditions of 
his own garden or of the few gardens of others he has been able 
to see. It follows, therefore, that a person who sees the same plant 
in many different gardens can give a more valuable opinion 
about it. 

Many gardeners, however, have this quality to a great extent, 
and one of the persons who has it best is Dr. Donald Wyman of 
the Arnold Arboretum. He first worked with trees and shrubs at 
Cornell and then for many years at the Arnold Arboretum. He 
has also traveled extensively, and his findings and observations 
are particularly valuable. He has just published them in one of the 
most useful books that has been published in years, namely 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens. 

Dr. Wyman has presented his shrubs in a wonderful way, giv- 
ing a list of the recommended varieties, and then at the end a 
list of the kinds he does not recommend and his reasons for listing 
them. He is striking at the old evil of too many named varieties 
of the same plants. This has been particularly noticeable in iris, 
gladiolus, peonies and daffodils, where it has been a nightmare to 
gardeners who try to pick out varieties from the hundreds or 
thousands of listed kinds. In shrubs the condition is not so bad as 
to numbers, but actually it is just as difficult because shrubs take 
more room and therefore each gardener can grow a relatively 
smaller number of them. Furthermore, they are more or less per- 
manent inhabitants of the garden, while the smaller plants can 
be easily moved about, tried in different locations and then 
discarded. 

Dr. Wyman’s reasons for not growing certain kinds of shrubs 
are well taken and constitute the first time that such a compre- 
hensive list has been presented to the public. In his endeavor to 
cut the list as small as possible, he has been pretty severe and has 
left room for many differences of opinion. He would be the first 
to welcome these diverging opinions. 

The lilac list that he has recommended has been cut down 
drastically from the best 100 varieties which were published in the 
survey of the American Association of Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums. He has made a splendid list about which I should 
like to make a few comments. He has recommended the following: 

White: Single, Vestale, Mont Blanc, Jan Van Tol, Marie Finon. 
Double, Edith Cavell, Ellen Willmott. 

Violet: Single, De Miribel, Cavour. Double, Marechal Lannes, 
Violetta. 

Blue and Bluish: Single, President Lincoln, Decaisne, Maurice 
Barres. Double, Olivier de Serres, Emile Gentil, Duc de Massa. 

Lilac: Single, Marengo, Jacques Callot. Double, President 
Fallieres, Henri Martin, Victor Lemoine, Leon Gambetta. 

Pink and Pinkish: Single, Lucie Baltet, Macrostachya. Double, 
Mme. Antoine Buchner, Katherine Havemeyer, Montaigne. 
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Magenta: Single, Marechal Foch, Mme. F. Morel, Capitaine 
Baltet. Double, Paul Thirion, Paul Deschanel, Mrs. Edward 
Harding. 

Purple (or deep purple): Single, Monge, Mrs. W. E. Marshall. 
Ludwig Spaeth. 

I agree with his recommendations on all the varieties except 
the following: Jan Van Tol is a very handsome variety which evi- 
dently behaves differently in various places. Mrs. Francis King 
always held it at the top of all lilacs, and her opinion is not to be 
ignored. My own experience with it here has not been satisfactory. 
In some years it has been a shy bloomer, and it has the defect of 
the old common white lilac to ascend through the air like a chim- 
ney, a difficulty hard to control. I do not give it a prominent place 
in the collection here at Swarthmore for that reason. 

Edith Cavell is the most popular lilac in America according to 
the Lilac Survey. More people grow it and more nurseries offer it 
than any other variety. It evidently also behaves differently in 
different places. My experience with it both here and in German- 
town is that it has been a shy and uneven bloomer. It loses its 
foliage in August, sends out new foliage in the Autumn and with 
it a new crop of flowers. It is for this reason alone that I have kept 
it, as a few lilacs at that time of year are much appreciated. 

Emil Gentil is a fine lilac, but almost a duplicate of Olivier de 
Serres, and not so good. Marengo is one of the most magnificent 
flowers of all, but has consistently, over more than 15 years, been 
a very shy bloomer with me both at my former home in German- 
town and at Swarthmore. Montaigne is a magnificent variety. 
It is, however, so close to Mme. Antoine Buchner that both 
should not be grown and the gardener should choose either one or 
the other. Which is the best is a toss-up. 

My differences of opinion with Dr. Wyman’s list of recom- 
mended lilacs are very small. When it comes to the varieties on 
his unrecommended list, however, I differ from him very widely. 
Perhaps I like lilacs better than he does, and am therefore anxious 
to grow more kinds. 

First I should like to comment on some of Lemoine’s older 
things, which should be grown in any collection larger than the one 
outlined by Dr. Wyman. I cannot see how he was able to leave 
out of his list a variety like Reaumur, which year after year has 
been one of the very top varieties with us, a well-shaped bush and 
a consistent bloomer bearing fine flowers. It has all the qualities 
a good lilac should have. Perhaps he thinks it is too close to 
Capitaine Baltet, but there is certainly room for both of them. 

Then there are such fine old things as Belle de Nancy, Rene 
Jarry Desloges, Thunberg, Virginite and Waldeck-Rousseau. I 
would like always to have them in my collection, but they are 
perhaps not enough different from some of those mentioned in 
Dr. Wyman’s recommended list. Two others that I like particu- 
larly because they are dwarf growers are the deep purple Rocham- 
beau and Vesuve. They do not seem to be widely grown, but I 

See next page 
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Lilac Preferences 


From preceding page 


think deserve more recognition. A more 
debatable variety is Boule Azuree. It is 
magnificent in color, but has proved a very 
shy bloomer here. A correspondent in Maine 
writes me that it is the most magnificent of 
all his lilacs there, and I think he had a note 
about it in Horticulture several years ago. 
Another variety that behaves quite differ- 
ently in different places is Prodige. It is 
shy blooming here, but seems to be very 
fine in the West. 

Mr. Havemeyer, who was certainly the 
greatest lilac grower of his time, once told 
me that judgment on a variety should never 
be made in less than 10 years as plants are 
not mature enough before that to allow a 
fair appraisal. He said further that no 
grower should make up his mind until he 
had seen the flowers in 10 different seasons 
and in a number of different places. Dr. 
Wyman places in his unrecommended list 
many kinds which he cannot have seen for 
this period. I should like to mention a few 
of them and suggest to amateurs that they 
try them because they seem promising, but 
with the understanding that they are not 
thoroughly tested and may in the long run, 
as he suggests, prove disappointing. 

The first lilacs in this group are some of 
Lemoine’s new ones, introduced in the years 
indicated — Ambassadeur 1930, Candeur 
1931, Crepuscule 1928, Gismonda 1939, 
Henri Roberts 1936, Monique Lemoine 
1939, Monument 1934, Rosace 1932 and 
Souv. d’Alice Harding 1938. The Arnold 
Arboretum undoubtedly has 10-year-old 
plants of these, but I don’t believe that Dr. 
Wyman or anyone else has seen typical 
blooms on them in different places in a 10- 
year period. I saw Ambassadeur at Mrs. 
Havemeyer’s before the war. It looked ex- 
tremely promising. This variety and Can- 
deur and Rosace apparently have become 
mixed up. Several that I have purchased 
have not been true to name. Ambassadeur 
is a single pale blue, a very lovely color. 
Candeur seems to be slow to bloom. The 
few spikes are large and the individual 
flowers very large. It seems to me to hold 
great promise. 

Crepuscule seems to us here at Swarth- 
more to be a fine single blue bloom that is 
going to find its place with the very finest 
varieties. From a few years’ experience the 
variety Henri Robert seems to be a most 
desirable acquisition as a late-blooming 
double blue. 

I do not know what to say about Monu- 
ment. I have seen big plants at Rochester 
that were perfectly magnificent. We have 
only one 10-year-old plant here and its 
spikes are apt to be stubby. When I com- 
plained about this to R. E. Horsey of High- 
land Park, he told me to hold on to it be- 
cause he believed that this habit of bloom 
was due to the fact that the plant was not 
thoroughly established. We have had fine 
flowers on Monique Lemoine and Souv. 
d’Alice Harding, and from the way they be- 
have as young plants, they give promise of 
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being extremely important. I think it will 
take a good many years, however, to reach 
any real conclusions about them. Gismonda 
had not bloomed for us. 

Another group which have been over- 
looked are some of the new Havemeyer va- 
rieties. They are not widely distributed, 
and no real concensus of opinion concerning 
them is available. I have seen them at Mr. 
Havemeyer’s and in several Pennsylvania 
gardens, and have grown them here. The 
largest are Glory and Priscilla. They have 
most magnificent spikes, but the plants 
have somewhat the fault of the beautiful 
variety, Mme. Morel, in that they are strag- 
gly growers, and several people have told 
me they are shy blooming. There are two 
very dark varieties— Sarah Sands and 
Zulu. I have seen them both extremely 
handsome, but they are very slow to get 
started, which seems to be a characteristic 
of many of the darkest colored varieties. 
We have long grown an earlier Havemeyer 
variety — Night. Everyone here likes it. 
It is perhaps the darkest of all, a good 
bloomer, and is all the more valuable be- 
cause it is extremely late. All of these must 
have been at the Arnold Arboretum more 
than 10 years, and Dr. Wyman may have 
good reasons for omitting them, but they 
certainly have not had any trial over any 
wide area. I feel they deserve it. 

We have very few Dunbar varieties here. 
I have studied them a good many years at 
Rochester. Nearly all are first class, but 
not particularly different from the older 
Lemoine varieties. However, I have picked 
out the single white Henry Clay for a fur- 
ther trial here as I was very much impressed 
with it at Rochester. Last year in the 
Ewing Park lilac arboretum in Des Moines, 
I was much struck with President T. Roose- 
velt. I had seen the variety before only at 
Rochester and in one private garden outside 
Philadelphia. 

When I was working on the lilac survey, 
I visited Mr. Brand and was much struck 
by the variety A. M. Brand. He had a mag- 
nificent big plant of it, and it was the out- 
standing variety in his collection. He sent 
me some cions and I have a young plant 
here, but it has not yet bloomed. It also 
deserves a trial which will take many 
years. 

I have here on trial a number of varieties 
of W. B. Clarke of San Jose. Among his 
older ones, Blue Hyacinth has given us 
lovely spikes, but it seems to be developing 
the tendency I so much deplore — growing 
up like a Lombardy poplar. If it continues I 
shall not want to keep it. This and also 
Alice Eastwood and Kate Sessions have not 
been tested long enough. Clarke’s new vari- 
eties like Esther Staley, Pink Spray and 
Clarke’s Giant have not yet bloomed here. 

A deep purple variety raised by Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry is Gladwyne. I have seen 
and admired this in her garden. It has 
proved a slow grower here and has not 
bloomed. 

Mr. E. A. Upton writes me that he is 
much impressed by Mrs. Klager’s variety 
City of Gresham which was first sent out as 
Klager’s Dark Purple. It is in the Ewing 


Park collection in Des Moines and has given 
handsome blooms the last three years. It is 
the only one of her varieties that has im- 
pressed me. I do not have any of them here 
at present. 

With constant emphasis on the size of 
flower, I think we often forget the charm of 
some of the smaller blooming kinds. There 
are a number of old ones which to me are 
very interesting. Among these are Ell- 
wanger and Barry’s old Coerulea Superba, 
an extremely good single blue, and Azurea 
Plena, a tiny double blue. They lend variety 
among the giant flowers. 

In early hybrids I would omit Turgot 
and Villars and would substitute Scotia and 
Montesquieu. Scotia opens somewhat the 
same color as Necker, but does not fade 
which Necker does badly. Montesquieu 
seems to me best of all that group of Le- 
moine varieties. 

Dr. Wyman has cut down very severely 
on late-blooming lilacs. I think he is right 
on this. The number is unreasonably large 
and most of them are alike. I think the 
list could be cut even more. 

Most of our present day lilacs have too 
much of a tendency to grow tall and strag- 
gly if not consistently pruned. I hope that 
this fault may be overcome by using some 
of the fine varieties of F. L. Skinner, par- 
ticularly Assessippi, which has a splendid 
broad habit. The varieties descended from 
Syringa oblata dilatata also seem to have fine 
foliage not subject to Autumn mildew. Too 
many of our lilacs, just like apples, are bi- 
ennial bearers. We need ones which bloom 
regularly every year. Capt. Baltet is cer- 
tainly outstanding in this quality. Of course 
we need varieties which will lengthen the 
season by coming still earlier or lasting later. 
At present dilatata is the earliest and Night 
and Henri Robert about the latest. The 
Chinese species and their hybrids are, of 
course, in a different group. 

More public lilac collections are being 
planted. I have mentioned the new one 
at Des Moines, which, when completed, will 
have about 1200 plants on about 25 acres. 
The New York Botanical Gardens has just 
received a gift of about 500 plants from 
Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer. The Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Highland Park and the Morton Arbo- 
retum continue to add new varieties. 





The Cover 


Dream Girl, shown climbing over 
a fence on the cover, is an “‘ever- 
blooming hardy climbing and pillar 
rose.”” The outside petals of the open- 
ing buds are apple-blossom pink, but 
the fully opened flowers show salmon- 
pink inside petals overlain with fresh 
apricot. It has a rich, spicy fragrance. 
Established plants bear heavily in 
June with fewer flowers during the 
Summer, followed by a new outburst 
in the Fall. The plant is heralded as 
being disease-resistant. Photo from 
Bobbink and Atkins. 
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MODERN IRIS VARY GREATLY .. . 


4 a Dsus Carefu lh, 


By Harold T. Bent, Founder and Past President, N. E. Iris Society 


F ALL the basic perennial flowers I 
know, there are none that require 
more care in selection than the modern iris. 
There are many thousand named sorts and 
several hundred new varieties coming on the 
market every year — some very good, some 
just good and some bad. Catalogs, lists of 
100 best, society ratings and other methods 
just do not give the amateur gardener a fair 
idea of the quality of the variety. 

Catalogs, for instance, describe the colors 
in such terms that no one, unless he had an 
expensive Ridgeway’s color chart before 
him, could even begin to visualize the actual 
color by the description. Often times judg- 
ing ratings are given after the name of an 
iris. These mean little, for many varieties 
are 30 years or more old and still carry the 
same rating that they did when they were 
first introduced, even though they have 
been superseded many times since then. 
Even ratings given to recent introductions 
are open to question, as they are the opin- 
ions of appointed judges. 

A Dykes medal winner is supposed to be 
the best iris introduced each year, and 
thousands buy a variety on the strength of 
this award, yet at a meeting of experienced 
growers and breeders a few months ago, the 
question of which Dykes winners deserved 
the award was thoroughly discussed, and 
of all those introduced for the past 25 years, 
only three were considered worthy of this 
high honor. 

It can be quite properly asked, “How 
can an amateur get quality iris if the above 
remarks are true?”’ The answer is simple. 
Until such time as an honest attempt is 
made to re-evaluate the ratings of iris and 
to simplify the color descriptions, a buyer 
can take the matter in his own hands, by 
visiting any one of the many fine iris gardens 
that are open to the public every June and 
doing his own selecting. 

There are, of course, several points to 
remember when this is done. First, choose 
those colors that YOU like, but remember 
that color and color alone does not make a 
good iris. To go with your choice of color, 
make sure that the flower has sufficient 
substance to withstand hot sun and rain 
without being ruined. Observe the form of 
the flower — is it pleasing to you — are the 
standards reasonably well-closed or are 
they floppy and wide open in the sun? Are 
the falls graceful, wide and well-formed 
without pinching at the haft or drawn in 
towards the stem? Choose varieties that 
have many side branches with flowers well- 
placed in a pleasing way, and one that has 
little or no reticulation at the haft. 

Remember that the more branches an 
iris has, the more flowers you will have and 
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the longer the duration of bloom in the 
garden. Make sure that the stem is suffi- 
ciently strong to support the bloom without 
twisting or bending, and that it is in 
proportion to the fans. Look the plant over, 
and observe if it has a tendency to have 
leaf spot. Ask the grower whether or not 
the variety is hardy in your locality with 
reasonable Winter protection. Ask whether 
or not it is subject to root rot. Is it a per- 
sistent yearly blooming variety with a 
reasonable good rhizome increase? 

From this information it should not be 


too difficult for even an amateur to choose 
really good iris himself without being de- 
pendent on commercial descriptions. Of 
course, there are many gardeners who are 
unable to visit gardens and must depend on 
other means to get good varieties, in which 
case he should place his orders with some 
grower in whom he has confidence, and 
trust to luck that he will get what he wants. 
If there is any possible chance to see them 
growing in the different gardens, do so. It 
is the only safe way. 

In regard to the price, remember that 
price never makes a flower. Some of the 
best older varieties sell for a dollar or less, 
and even many of the best newer varieties 
do not cost over five dollars a rhizome. 
Considerable difference in opinion exists in 
reference to the high prices that are placed 
on new introductions as to whether this is 
justified or not. Presumably it is the 
scarcity of stock that makes such prices, 
but the writer cannot agree to this. 





Great Lakes — a good, modern iris 
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SOME TREES WILL LIVE IN CITIES... 


ier Evergreens 


Paul A. Kohl, Missouri Botanical Garden 


LANTS, like people, tolerate, but do 

not thrive under city conditions. This 
is only too true of evergreens which do not 
live long in congested districts. 

In a city with many industrial plants the 
air is laden with smoke, soot, fly ash, chem- 
ical and gasoline fumes. Poor soil and the 
lack of sufficient moisture and sunlight 
are still other limiting factors of good plant 
growth. Despite all this, however, the air 
has become better in some cities. Homes 
are being heated with smokeless fuels; 
stokers have replaced many hand-fired 
boilers and furnaces, and where diesel 
engines are used, smoke has been reduced 
in railroad yards. In St. Louis we have 
noticed the change in the last 10 years 
since the smoke abatement law has been in 
force. During the blackest period of the 
soft-coal-burning era, evergreens all but 
disappeared from city gardens, but now, in 
a clearer atmosphere, many of them can 
again be grown. 

In selecting plants, 
hardiness must be considered, but the abil- 
ity of a plant to live through the Winter 
depends a great deal upon good drainage 
If those two factors are 


the question of 


and location. 


watched, it oftentimes is possible to grow 
plants beyond their accepted 
range. Our gardens will also be more in- 
teresting if we use broad-leaved and conif- 
erous types in our evergreen plantings. 

juniper, 


hardiness 


Pfitzer’s Juniperus chinensis 


pfitzeriana, is the most popular juniper 
and one of the best varieties for city plant- 
ing. Given a reasonably good soil and water 
in dry periods, and if its foliage is syringed 
with a forceful stream of water several 
times a year, Pfitzer’s juniper will respond 
with good growth for 10 or more years. By 
that time the plant will have grown large, 
but the base will be bare, and it would be 
better to replace it with a young plant 
rather than prune it with the hope of im- 
proving its shape. Where there is need for 
creeping junipers, there are several types 
from which to choose. Of these the Andorra 
juniper, Juniperus horizontalis plumosa, is a 
good and popular variety which grows 
about two feet high; another is the Wau- 
kegan juniper, Juniperus horizontalis doug- 
lasi; still other varieties, such as the Bar 
Harbor juniper, hug the ground and do not 
grow more than a foot high. 

American holly, Jlex opaca, does well in 
city gardens and in the country grows into 
a beautiful specimen. It may also be grown 
as a hedge. The Japanese hollies, Jlexr 
crenata and Ilex crenata latifolia, grow into 
dense, evergreen shrubs about six feet 
high, and Jlex crenata convexa is a good 
low-growing holly. 

Two choice evergreen barberries are 
Berberis julianae and Berberis sargentiana. 
They grow equally well in sun or partial 
shade. 

it is every gardener’s ambition to grow 





Korean boxwood is well-chosen for the porch 
of this city home 


boxwood, and it is being done with varying 
success, depending upon the type and the 
location. One sees beautiful specimens of 


Buxus sempervirens in some _ gardens. 
Whenever boxwood is planted in a sheltered 
garden, or on the north side of a building, 
there is no difficulty in growing it. Burus 
microphylla koreana is not affected by the 
average Winter, but its leaves turn brown 
if exposed to the Winter sun. When warmer 
weather returns, the leaves again become 
green. 

Several other desirable foliage plants are 
the Oregon grape, Mahonia aquifolium; 
Pieris japonica; firethorn, Pyracantha coc- 
cinea lalandi; and the leatherleaf viburnum, 
Viburnum rhytodiphyllum. 

All broad-leaved evergreens grow better 
in soil that contains a good supply of or- 
ganic matter. This should be liberally 
mixed with the soil when it is prepared and 
used as a mulch around the plants through- 
out the year. 

Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata and 
variety capitata, and Taxus media, varieties 
hatfieldi and hicksi, grow surprisingly well 
in the city and tolerate more shade than 
most evergreens. In the suburbs, yews are 
effectively used in many gardens as speci- 
men plants and for hedges. 

If a tall, columnar juniper is required, 
there are a number of types from which to 
choose. First, we might consider Juniperus 
chinensis var. columnaris, which grows 
rapidly. Nurserymen offer a number of 
varieties of our native red cedar, Juniperus 
virginiana. Several desirable forms are 
burki, which grows into a dense, narrow 
column; canaerti, also a tall-growing va- 
riety, and schotti, a bushy and _ heavy- 
fruiting type. 

The pines and spruces are less tolerant of 
city conditions than are the junipers, but 
beyond the city limits they will grow. 
White pine, Pinus strobus, is probably the 
best pine. The Austrian pine, Pinus nigra, 
is also good and in the city appears to be 
more smoke resistant than the white pine. 
The small Pinus mugo is used a great deal 
in foundation plantings, but in time out- 
grows its allotted space. 

The Norway spruce, Picea abies, is fre- 
quently planted in suburban gardens. It 
grows rapidly and retains its shape for 20 
or more years. The Tigertail spruce, Picea 
polita, is a slower-growing tree that can 
tolerate heat and poor soil. The Colorado 
spruce, Picea pungens, is one of the best 
spruces to grow, many people preferring the 
blue forms. The Colorado or white fir, 
Abies concolor, may be grown, but it does 
better in cooler climates. 

Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia, is 
similar to the first spruce mentioned and 
grows rapidly. 

When Canadian hemlock, Tsuga_ ca- 
nadensis, is grown it should be planted in 
moist soil and where it is shielded from 
drying winds. 

Arbovitae is frequently used and is at- 
tractive the first few years after planting, 
but it gradually becomes ragged and no 
amount of pruning will restore it to its 
original shape. 
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THEY WILL GROW OUTDOORS IN THE NORTH... 


‘allias wi /, Hydrangeas 


By George Taloumis 


HE beautiful but tender Hydrangea 

macrophylla which graces the gardens of 
the South may also be grown outdoors 
successfully in the North. This plant, well- 
known to all as a greenhouse or florist sub- 
ject in our northern cities, or as a tubbed 
specimen of parks and estates, will thrive 
with only a little more attention than af- 
forded the forsythias and spireas of your 
shrub borders. 

To grow these hydrangeas successfully in 
the North, adequate Winter protection is 
the primary need. Where Winters are not 
too cold, plants may be protected by 
mounding the soil about the stems in the 
manner accorded hybrid tea roses. 

In the East, hydrangeas are a good risk as 
far north as Philadelphia with little or no 
protection. On Cape Cod, where Winters 
are milder than the rest of New England, 
hydrangeas have been grown without cod- 
dling for years by the Summer and year- 
round residents. They are hardy in the 
Boston area where they have been known 
to withstand sub-zero temperatures, al- 
though the branches then die to the ground. 
Because of the mild Winter in 1948-49, un- 
protected plants bloomed profusely last 
Summer as if wintered in a cool greenhouse. 
Likewise, Detroit gardeners were counting 
80-100 blossoms on individual plants 
which were unusually rewarding with their 
rich flower crops, undoubtedly due in part 
to the mild Winter experienced in that part 
of the nation too. 

During the previous 1947-48 record 
Winter of snow and cold in the East, un- 
protected plants near Boston bloomed 
fully along the lower portions where snow 
throughout the Winter covered the bottom 
branches. Of course, plants protected prop- 
erly bloomed in the typical profuse manner. 

But wherever there is danger of Winter 
injury to buds or branches careful protec- 
tion will insure Summer bloom. One good 
way is to tie the branches together before 
covering with leaves or straw. Chicken wire 
may be used to hold the material together 
and a waterproof material or canvas placed 
on top to throw off water. 

Once given this protection, Hydrangea 
macrophylla needs are few and simple. In 
planting select a partially shaded spot as 
sun scorches the flowers and leaves. It does 
best where it gets the cooler morning rays 
of the sun. The east side of the house pro- 
vides this as well as protection from strong 
winds. Or light shade cast by high-branch- 
ing trees is suitable. In strong sunshine 
hydrangea leaves become coarse and the 
flowers do not last as long. 

The soil for hydrangeas must be rich 
and slightly acid. If a pH test shows it to be 
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less than six, peat moss or leaf mold should 
be added. But do not add too much, lest 
pink flowers turn blue. In fact, hydrangea 
flowers are normally pink and it is the 
acidity in the soil which turns them blue, 
lavender or purple. 

If the soil is acid and pink flowers are 
preferred doctor it by adding lime. This 
may be best done by lifting the plant in the 
Fall, shaking the roots free of soil, and mix- 
ing lime thoroughly with the soil before re- 
setting the plant. If you favor blue flowers, 
peat moss or aluminate sulphate spread 
about the plants will produce an array of 
blue-purple hues that is astonishing. 
Whether blue or pink, the huge hydrangea 
blossoms are lovely and last for many 
weeks, changing from tints and shades of 
blue and pink, to green and chatreuse 
tinged with rose and pink as the blossoms 
age. 

French hydrangea, as it is also known, 
requires plenty of water at all times. 
During the Summer thorough watering is 
necessary every few days and a thirsty 
hydrangea droops more quickly — and 
woefully —-than other garden friends. 
Mulching the plants will help to maintain 
moisture and keep down the weeds. This is 
important in that hydrangeas resent culti- 
vating and even a slight scratching of the 
soil will injure shallow feeding roots. 

Since hydrangea blossoms are produced 
on shoots developed the previous year, 
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pruning is a post-flowering task. Faded 
flower heads should be removed and weak 
and dead wood removed along with old 
canes through blooming. In the Spring 
general cleaning and removal of Winter- 
killed tops is all that is necessary. As for the 
proper time to uncover in the Spring, wait 
until the weather is settled in your area, 
using the policy practiced in uncovering 
other tender garden plants. 

Because flower heads are heavy tying the 
plants will be necessary. This is best done 
in the very early Spring before the buds 
begin to swell. Also, it is far easier and 
more effective to maintain an attractive 
shape by tying before growth has begun 
than after branches have sprawled hap- 
hazardly under heavy flower and foliage 
loads. 

Three or four strong stakes should be 
allowed each plant. After these are placed 
in a circle at the outer edge of the plant, 
heavy string should be tied around the 
stakes at various intervals from bottom to 
top. In this way, the foliage will fill in and 
cover the mechanics, permitting a graceful, 
well-shaped specimen to develop. Some- 
times individual shoots with unusually 
heavy flower heads will need separate tying 
especially to show off the tops of the blos- 
soms, but however they may rest, hy- 
drangea flowers are invariably things of 
beauty. 

Hydrangea is easily rooted by cuttings 
from mature wood started in the Summer 
under glass or out-of-doors. Though roots 
will form, the cuttings should not be dis- 
turbed for the season. Protection for the 
Winter will be necessary. 

There are many beautiful varieties of 
Hydrangea macrophylla many of which 
show up as potted plants in shops during 
the Spring months. The pinks that range 
from red and deep rose to blush pink in- 

See page 245 
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Chicago Park District 


A well-shaped outdoor hydrangea 
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THREE NEW CHINESE VARIETIES PROMISE .. . 


| Grown i aR 


By John W. McKay, 


Horticulturist, U. S$. Dept. of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland 


HE Chinese chestnut, Castanea mollis- 

sima, was introduced into this country 
in 1906, and since that time small plantings 
have been made on a trial basis over a 
wide area of the country. Interest in plant- 
ing this species has increased greatly during 
the past few years, due largely to the fact 
that it is resistant to the bark disease 
(blight) that destroyed the American 
chestnut, C. dentata. 

Almost three decades have passed since 
the American chestnut was sufficiently 
abundant to produce a supply of nuts for 
eating, and the American people are thus 
practically one generation removed from 
the time when domestic sweet chestnuts 
were available. During this period interest 
in chestnuts naturally declined, as entire 
forests of native trees were transformed 
into vast stretches of brown, lifeless trunks 
by the chestnut bark disease. 

Recently, additional interest has been 
shown in the performance of three new 
horticultural varieties of Chinese chestnut 
released by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1949 for general planting. The 
origin of these varieties goes back to 1936 
when a shipment of nuts from central 


China was brought to this country for 
experimental use. In 1938 an orchard of 
approximately 400 seedling trees originat- 
ing from this seed was planted at Albany, 
Georgia. 

This orchard has produced a number of 
outstanding trees, and the three new 
named varieties have been propagated 
from three original trees growing in this 
orchard. The varieties have been given the 
Chinese names of Nanking, Meiling and 
Kuling. The original trees produced nuts 
at the rate of 75 to 100 pounds per tree in 
1947 at 10 years of age in the orchard, and 
for the past two years this rate of produc- 
tion has gradually increased. In addition to 
high yielding capacity, the trees are spread- 
ing in habit, and have a rounded top that 
makes them well-suited as yard and lawn 
trees for ornamental purposes 

The new varieties have as yet been 
tested only in the southeastern part of the 
United States where they originated, and 
it is not yet known how well they will be 
suited for growing in the northern parts of 
the country. At the present time there are 
many small plantings of Chinese chestnut 
seedlings growing in New York, Massa- 
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chusetts and other northern States and the 
Province of Ontario in Canada. The trees 
in most of these plantings are reported to 
be hardy, but little information is yet 
available as to yields and other horti- 
cultural characteristics. 

The Chinese chestnut grows to the size 
of a large apple tree or somewhat larger. 
For the production of nuts it is important 
that the trees be planted at least 40 feet 
apart, otherwise after 10 or more years, 
crowding will result in lower yields of 
inferior nuts. There is great variation in 
the time required for seedling trees to 
begin bearing. Some will come into bearing 
in four to five years from seed, but most of 
them require six to 10 years, or even 
longer. Grafted trees usually will bear a 
few nuts the second year they are in the 
orchard and increase rapidly in yield there- 
after. In so far as we know, all varieties 
and seedlings of the Chinese chestnut are 
largely, if not completely, self-sterile, and 
it is therefore important to plant trees of 
at least two varieties or several seedlings 
in order to insure effective cross-pollina- 
tion. A single isolated mature tree will not 
produce more than a handful of nuts. 

The Chinese chestnut will grow well on 
a variety of soils, but does best on a deep, 
fertile, sandy or sandy loam soil that is 
well-drained. Because the buds start growth 
early in the Spring and are likely to be 
killed by late frosts, trees should be planted 
on ridges or sloping ground to reduce the 
risk of frost damage. A good rule to follow 
is to plant on sites where peaches or apples 
would ordinarily be grown. 

The tree tends to branch low on the 
trunk and pruning consists largely in 
gradually removing the lower limbs so as 
to allow for cultivation and the movement 
of equipment. After the first year the trees 
should be fertilized in the Spring, two 
weeks before growth starts, by applying a 
5-10-5 garden fertilizer at the rate of two 
pounds for each year of tree age. It is not 
advisable to apply fertilizer in the hole 
when planting because of danger of injuring 
the roots before the tree has become estab- 
lished. 

Young Chinese chestnut trees cannot 
compete with weeds, grass or briars for 
moisture and nutrients, and for this reason 
it is important to practice clean cultivation 
around the trees until they are established. 
Japanese beetles cause serious injury to the 
trees in some areas by eating the leaves, 
and in some localities chestnut weevils are 
responsible for ““wormy” nuts at harvest; 
but both of these insect pests can be con- 
trolled by spraying the trees with DDT. 

At the present time the chestnuts con- 
sumed in the United States are imported 
mostly from Italy, Spain and other Euro- 
pean countries. These nuts are of the 
European species, C. sativa, the trees of 
which are fully as susceptible to infection 
by the bark disease as our native American 
chestnut. The chestnut bark disease is 
already in Italy and may spread to other 
European countries where this chestnut is 
now produced. Imports of chestnuts from 

See page 245 
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THEY ARE REALLY DELICIOUS .. . 


Whtabar Whlbon 


By Marian L. Hughes, Detroit, Michigan 


ERE are some seeds of the Malabar 

melon,” volunteered a garden club 
friend, and continued, “‘they make delicious 
melon preserves — better than watermelon 
rind.” 

We planted the seeds near a trellis and 
the vines climbed mightily, even into a 
nearby evergreen. The yellow blossoms, 
among the fig-shaped leaves, gave way toa 
green oblately spherical fruit about 12 
inches long with white stripes, white flesh 
and black seeds. These we harvested before 
frost and stored for several weeks until we 
found time to preserve them — probably 
about the middle of October. 

From Colonel Gilbert G. White, whose 
family hails from Virginia, we had the 
recipe for melon rind preserves: 


Cut the rind in fancy pieces with pen 
knife; place in salt water 24 hours, then 
remove and soak in fresh water 12 hours; 
line kettle with grapevine leaves and dis- 
perse through the rind small pieces of 
alum, size of a grain of corn to each 
pound of rind; fill kettle with alternate 
rows of rinds and leaves, placing a thick 
layer of leaves on top as a covering to 
retain the steam; cover with plate to 
press down leaves; add sufficient water 
to cover the whole and let simmer two 
hours or more, until the rind is a pretty 
green in color; remove and place in 
strong ginger (white) tea; simmer one 
hour; remove and let cool; make a thin 
syrup, allowing one pound granulated 
sugar to each pound rind, seasoning 
with several pieces of mace and whole 
ginger; place the rind in this syrup, and 
boil slowly until fruit looks clear; remove 
in earthen bowl; boil syrup until thick, 
pour over cold fruit; let cool and it will 
be ready to put away in jars. Slices of 
lemon may be added. 


Our friend was right. The preserves were 
delicious, pronounced ambrosial by family 
and friends who shared them with us. The 
supply lasted through ’43 when we again 
planted Malabar seeds and again harvested 
the fruit. Something I can’t recall must 
have put off again and again making them 
into preserves, for under the date of Febru- 
ary 5, 1944 I find the entry: “Finished 
making Malabar melon preserves! Must 
not be so late again although quality of 
meat still seems good.” Obliging fruit to 
wait so long for a delinquent housewife! 

In the Spring of ’47 we ordered seed from 
an eastern firm, but it didn’t come up, and 
the next year we sent in an order to the 
same firm, gently upbraiding them for the 
non-viability of the seed. Along in July 
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we got a polite, ““Sorry, we have no Malabar 
melon seed,” reply from them. 

A howl went up from the younger mem- 
bers of the household, and I felt like an 
inadequate provider. Failure cast a faint 
shadow over my gardening enthusiasm. 
Dog-house blues, it must have been, until 
not long afterward I noticed a little vine 
starting up at the foot of the old trellis. 
Could it be? It was — believe it or not — 
a Malabar! How it got there none of us 
knew, unless from a seed planted too deep 
four years before. One poor puny, 2nemic, 
undersized melon was the only yield, but 
we brought it into the house and stored it 
in a dry warm place, hoping, just hoping, 
that the precious black seeds might be 
viable. 

In April we planted some of the doubtful 
looking seeds in pots in a sunny window. At 
the end of four weeks no signs of life, so we 
threw out the contents of the pots into a 
flower bed. 

Our daughter — who likes Malabar pre- 
serves — rescued about a dozen of the dis- 
carded seeds and again planted them in 
four little pots. Then her reward: four 
scrawny little plants appeared, one in each 
pot. Late in May we put them out well- 
coddled about with straw. They took hold 
at once, thrived and in September we 
harvested 24 melons from the four vines. 
This Spring there were seeds to share and 
to spare! 


Three Blue Annuals 


A really blue flower is not too often found 
in the garden; all too often what is listed 
in catalogs as blue turns out to be only 
another shade of purple, such as Browallia, 
Centaurea or Torenia. 

Anchusa Blue Bird is one of the really 
blue annuals. It will reach a height of two 
feet and the intensely blue flowers are set 
off by a white eye. They are placed in 
compact clusters at the top of the stems, 
and if the fading flowers are kept cut it will 
bloom all Summer. For a really striking 
effect plant it with Emilia in shades of 
russet. 

Oxypetalum caeruleum is an entirely dif- 
ferent shade of blue known as porcelain. 
This member of the milkweed family is 
commonly called southern star. The seed 
should be started indoors for early bloom, 
and the wide-open blue stars will begin to 
appear by late June. They are followed by 
typical pointed milkweed pods, and if left 
to mature they will take off on individual 
white silk parachutes. It does not appear 
to self-sow, so some seed should be collected 
each season for the following year’s bloom. 
The old plants may be carried over in a pot 
indoors and they will produce many more 
flowers in a season than newly started 
plants. However, they are very susceptible 
to red spider indoors. 

There is no bluer blue in the entire garden 
than that of the annual Salvia patens. The 
individual blossoms are exceedingly large 
in comparison with the other salvias. The 
gaping mouths appear ready to swallow up 
any unsuspecting insect who appears to 
collect the nectar. Even after the blossoms 
fall to the ground they retain their intense 
color for hours. The seed should be started 
indoors in late March and set out in the 
border after all danger of frost is past, since 
they are very tender. 

— Ann TEGTMEIER 
Omaha, Neb. 





Malabar melons are about a foot in size, with white markings, 
white flesh and black seeds 
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YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE... 


Plants for Wht iz Doone 


By Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Summit, New Jersey 


ET ground, instead of being scorned 

as a liability, should be looked upon 
as a blessing in disguise. Of course, such 
land can be improved in the more usual 
way by draining it with agricultural tile 
and bringing in fill and topsoil. But other 
ideas can be employed to develop low wet 
land. By making use of the underground 
supply of moisture, artificial brooks or 
ponds or formal or informal pools can be 
constructed and appropriately planted. 
Again, a damp woodland scene may fit into 
the scheme of things. 

There is a host of plants, moisture-loving 
and moisture-tolerant, that will dwell along 
a natural stream or man-made pool or in a 
damp woodsy corner. Indeed, there is such 
a wealth of fascinating material that I find 
it difficult to make a selection that can 
be confined within space limitations. 

To begin with, there are 25 or so trees 
which like moist soil. These include pin, 
swamp and mossy-cup oaks, black ash, 
black birch, tulip-tree, silver and red 
maples and several which are less fre- 
quently seen. The hornbeam, or blue beech 

so-called because the bark of young 
trees closely resembles the bark of the 
beech — is a very ornamental small tree for 
a damp, partially shaded situation. It 
has interesting catkins in early May and 


bears curious nut-like fruits in late Summer 
and Fall, at which time the leaves turn a 
warm orange-scarlet. One of the most 
colorful of all trees in Autumn is the tall 
and symmetrical Liguidambar or sweet 
gum. The glossy green, star-shaped leaves 
assume gorgeous tones of yellow, scarlet, 
red and even purple, vying with the 
Autumnal blaze of the maples. The sweet 
gum not only prefers rich moist soil, but 
endures being inundated for a considerable 
period. 

This is true also of the bald cypress, a 
very beautiful coniferous tree, especially in 
Spring when clothed in its fresh, pale green 
feathery foliage. It has two remarkable 
characteristics. It sheds its leaves annually 
—the only other deciduous conifer being 
the larch — and has weird, cone-shaped 
knobs or “knees” which are sent up by the 
huge roots and are believed to furnish air 
when the bald cypress is submerged. While 
hardly a tree for the small piece of property, 
it makes an interesting and unusual speci- 
men for the large place. When living in 
East Orange some years ago, a favorite 
walk was to the planting of the bald cypress 
in Orange Memorial Park of the Essex 
County Park System. I mention this for the 
reason that the bald cypress is generally 
regarded as not hardy north of Philadelphia. 





Red-osier dogwood likes moist ground 
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I am familiar with 15 shrubs — doubtless 
there are others — which fall under the 
heading of this article. These include the 
witch-hazels whose odd, twisted greenish- 
yellow flowers may appear from November 
till very early Spring; several viburnums, 
V. cassinoides, dentatum and lentago, with 
their abundance of white flowers and pleas- 
ing Fall effects from fruits and foliage; the 
red-osier dogwood which, though sprawling 
and inclined to take up too much space, 
does, nevertheless, add the deep red of its 
branches to the otherwise colorless Winter 
scene. 

The sweet pepperbush, Clethra alnifolia, 
really deserves to be more widely grown. 
Developing into an attractive specimen of 
eight to 10 feet in damp woodsy soil and 
partial shade, it may be used as an accent 
plant or as screening material. The leaves 
are lustrous green, crisp and fresh-looking, 
and the spikes of white flowers waft perfume 
on the hot Summer air. 

Another fragrant white-flowered shrub 
to give a welcome touch of coolness to the 
home grounds in July is the swamp azalea, 
A. viscosa. Its relative, the pinxter flower, 
A. nudiflora, will also live in a damp woodsy 
soil. When well covered with funnel-formed 
pink flowers, this is a particularly handsome 
shrub. I might add that the flower color 
varies on different bushes — from white 
through pale to deep pink. 

The juneberry or shadbush, Amelanchier 
canadensis, is one of the delightful spec- 
tacles of Spring. The pure white of its 
abundant blossoms against the grey-green 
of the developing leaves— most of the 
flowers appear before the leaves — is en- 
trancing. Bees hover around them, at- 
tracted by the sweet odor. The bark is also 
interesting, that of the trunk being a soft 
greenish-gray, of the very young branches, 
a brownish-red. It has small dark blue 
fruits. The shadbush may be planted along 
the edge of light woods or on the bank of a 
brook under the shadows of taller trees. 
While it is technically a small tree, I’ve 
included it under shrubs for its habit is 
usually shrub-like in this section. 

Dainty greenish white bells in Spring 
followed by blue-black fruits and shiny 
green leaves, which Autumn tints reddish 
—what more could any one ask from a 
plant than the highbush blueberry, Vac- 
cinium corymbosum, offers? It is found 
in low swamps and also under trees on 
higher ground — but always where there 
is an abundant supply of moisture. The 
highbush blueberry makes a very desirable 
subject for a moist spot in sun or shade, and 
it is well-liked, too, by the birds. 

Two hollies inhabit swamp land, but 
usually where trees protect them from 
strong sunlight. These are the inkberry and 
the winterberry, [lex glabra and I. verticil- 
lata. Glabra’s fruits are a glossy black, 
verticillata’s a brilliant scarlet. The former 
has dark green, evergreen foliage, while the 
latter loses its leaves. The off-white flowers 
are small and more or less inconspicuous. 
Male and female plants must be repre- 
sented in a group; otherwise, no berries will 

See page 246 
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HAVE YOU A PLACE FOR ONE?... 


Sa dl in the Garden 


By Ernest K. Thomas, R. I. Horticultural Society 


S' JINDIALS are interesting ornaments for 
the garden. Previous to the develop- 
ment of modern clocks and watches, they 
were used extensively everywhere to mark 
the passing of time. Because of their ancient 
origin, and the fact that they may often be 
used as a focal point in the garden, such as 
at the junction of two paths where they may 
be viewed from all sides, in the center of a 
formal garden or on a terrace, sundials are 
again being introduced as an ornamental 
feature in garden planning. 

Even small gardens may have sundials. 
as they do not take up much space. There 
are many different types. Some can be used 
on walls, but the horizontal type set on a 
well-designed pedestal of concrete, stone. 
or bricks is the one most useful for the 
average garden. 

The location should, of course, be in full 
exposure to sunshine. As it is important 
that the dial in the horizontal type be level. 
the pedestal should be so constructed that 
it will not settle. A spirit level is used to 
make sure that the base on which the dial 
itself is placed is perfectly level. 

Low-growing flowers or ivy may be 
planted around the base of the pedestal. 

Much of the interest in sundials is asso- 
ciated with their ancient history. Archaeolo- 
gists have found that sundials were used in 
Egypt as far back as 1500 B.c. There are 
passages in the Bible, IT Kings XX:9-11 
and Isaiah XX XVIII:8, in which the dial 
of Ahaz is mentioned. 

With the perfection of clocks and watches 
about the beginning of the 20th century, 
sundials for telling time became of less im- 
portance, although they are used in some 
parts of the world for this purpose even 
today. 

Today the dials may be purchased in 
stores. They are not regarded as being very 
accurate as timekeepers, even when set up 
properly, but as they are used now more as 
garden ornaments, this fact is not of serious 
importance. 

The dials now available are circular or 
angular in shape, made of metal and lined 
to show clearly the hours of the day. The 
gnomon (pronounced noh’mon) is the tri- 
angular part attached to the dial. The upper 
part of the gnomon is called the style and 
is the part that casts the shadow on the 
dial. 

In setting up the dial on its pedestal, one 
must first find when the sun will be on the 
meridian or due south of the location. Then 
the 12 o’clock line will be on a true north 
and south axis. The elevated gnomon 
should point towards the north celestial 
pole. When the gnomon does not cast any 
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shadow on the dial except a narrow strip 
pointing due north, it is noontime, and the 
dial may be fixed permanently in this 
position with cement. 

The exact position of the 12 o'clock line 
so ascertained may be marked on the pedes- 
tal so that the dial may be replaced in the 
correct position after lifting it off to place 
the cement under it. 

Professor Charles H. Smiley at Brown 
University prepares the astronomical tables 
for the annual Providence Journal Almanac. 
He sends us the following instructions for 
setting up a horizontal sundial in Providence. 

1. Be sure the pedestal on which the dial 
is to rest is level. 

2. Place the dial on the pedestal with the 
high end of the gnomon to the north (The 
XII o'clock line to the north). 

3. To make sure the gnomon line lies 
along a true north-south line, take the 
“Sun Fast” time from the almanac for the 
day in question; add this number of minutes 
to Eastern Standard Time. Set the dial to 
read this time. 

Example: 

Suppose the dial is to be set up on one 
of the four days May 28, 29, 30, 31, at 1 P.M. 
EST (2:00 p.m. Daylight Time). “Sun Fast” 
for these days is 17 minutes. Therefore, 
when your watch reads 2:00 p.m. daylight 
time, the sundial should read 1:17 p.m. 

In the northern hemisphere the sun moves 
north of the equator in the Summer and 
south of it in the Winter. As a result, the 





Armillary sphere in Meridian Park, Washington, D. 


sun appears to be speeded up or retarded 
slightly when compared with a good watch. 
A part of this change is due to the fact that 
the earth’s path around the sun is not a 
circle. The number of minutes shown under 
“Sun Fast”’ for a given day tells how much 
sundial time is ahead of standard time at 
noon. This quantity is given for every day 
of the year in the Almanac. Similar data 
for other parts of the country can be ob- 
tained from almanacs prepared for those 
parts. 

Another type of sundial is the armillary 
sphere (see photograph). It is supposed to 
have been originated about 250 B.c. It con- 
sists of rings put together in the form of a 
sphere with a globe or central part to repre- 
sent the earth. The rings represent the 
horizon, the equator and a north-south 
meridian circle with an axis pointing to the 
celestial pole. Some of these armillary 
spheres have other rings which represent 
the tropics of cancer and capricorn and the 
arctic and antarctic circles. These rings cor- 
respond to the rings shown on the globe at- 
lases known to all school children and mark 
the zones into which our earth is divided. 
The hour lines are marked on the inside of 
the wide equator ring. On the outside of 
this ring are the signs of the zodiac. It is the 
center rod through the north-south axis 
that casts the shadows on the hour lines. 

The armillary sphere was used chiefly 
by the early astronomers for various ob- 
servations rather than as a sundial. Later it 
was also used for this purpose. 

An interesting feature of many of the 
sundials is the old mottoes found engraved 
on them, such as the following: 


**Let others tell of storms and showers 
I'll only count your sunny hours.” 


“I stand amidst the garden flowers, 
To tell ye passage of ye hours, 
When winter steals ye flowers away, 
I tell ye passinge of their daye.”’ 
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HE GROWS THEM FROM SEED... 


yy 4% Showy Lady-Shipper 


By Leland Wickham, Odessa, New York 


YPRIPEDIUM reginae, the showy 

lady-slipper, is the giant of the hardy 
orchids. I grow my plants best in partially 
shaded, well-drained locations. I have them 
planted in sphagnum moss, fortified with 
leaf mold, slightly acid; this mixture to the 
depth of about 14 inches. I think they do 
best on quite steep locations where they do 
not have “wet feet.’”’ The sphagnum moss 
stores up ample supplies of water for them 
during their growing and flowering season, 
and by growing them on high ground you 
do not have to worry about crown-rotting 
and Winter-killing. 

I have one colony of about 1,500 growing 
in a sphagnum swamp under the shade of 
hemlocks and some hardwoods. The plants 
are very large and healthy, but flowers are 
much smaller than the ones I have in my 
man-made location where the color is much 
brighter and the plant foliage much heav- 
ier and a brighter green. I have some plants 
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that are almost white, some a very dark 
pink and a few that are almost red and 
white. They are my seedlings (and believe 
me it makes me very proud to say this). 

I have another colony growing in a sphag- 
num and black muck swamp. This colony 
is in very deep shade. The plants are very 
good but not so large — about 114 to two 
feet tall. The blossoms are very deep pink 
and white and very large — the largest in 
my collection. Very good authorities have 
told me this is the original Cypripedium 
reginae. Whether this is so, I do not know. 
It may be just a large variation in plants. 
But this I do know: they are beautiful. 

If you want to try growing them from 
seed, do not pick the pods until thoroughly 
ripe, and I mean ripe. You may lose a lot 
of the seed, but the most you lose is not 
fertile, anyway. I found this out the hard 
way. I can and have raised 560 seedlings 
from what seed was left in a real ripe pod. 
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Author’s seedling of the showy lady-slipper 
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So, you see, they must be ripened by na- 
ture. I was about 10 years finding this out. 
I have the little fellows from one-half inch 
high and even smaller, and it is a pleasure 
to watch them grow. 

As to the best food for these beautiful 
giants, I like (and so do they) one part leaf 
mold from a mixed forest and one part well- 
rotted hemlock log. I was told by a most 
helpful friend who is a very good naturalist, 
that it takes 200 years for a hemlock log 
to decompose completely to powder form. 
Anyway, this is what I gathered from the 
virgin forests of New York State. This must 
be carried out of the forest in bushel baskets, 
sometimes a mile or more. It’s hard work, 
but worth it. I have at present about 300 
bushels of this material mixed with a special 
formula of mine for growing more seedlings 
and transplanting flowering-sized plants. 

Someday I really hope to grow a lot of 
hardy orchids. I do think that any one who 
starts growing them will continue because 
you just cannot stop. It is such wonderful 
work that you just go on and on. I know 
that is how it is with me. To see any mem- 
ber of the Orchid family, from the small. 
mysterious Calypso bulbosa to the giant of 
them all, Cypripedium reginae, is to be cap- 
tivated for life. ; 


The Likeable Liriope 

Liriope, the lily-turf, is a low, evergreen 
plant of Chinese origin, of which there are 
several species. 

The dwarf sort, Ophiopogon japonicus, 
is grown as a border plant and used ex- 
tensively as a ground cover. This lily-turf 
has narrow, dark, grass-like leaves, and 
loves to grow in the shade. O. jaburan, the 
white, lily-flowered species, has wider 
leaves, decoratively variegated in white 
and green, and I use it in porch boxes, or 
in a container, where it makes a miniature 
fountain of striped foliage. This is a good 
plant for a small stand in the Winter, or 
it may be stored in the basement. 

Creeping liriope, LZ. spicata, has narrow 
leaves and small flowers, the latter remind- 
ful in color and form of the grape hyacinth. 
This seems to grow well in dense shade, 
but does best in the North, I am told, in 
sun or light shade, and is hardy here. 

Liriope graminifolia densiflora, called 
‘big blue liriope”, has grown well for me 
in the sun in front of a shrub. It has wider 
leaves than L. spicata and larger, bluer 
flowers. If the season is long enough, the 
liriope produces shining black fruit which 
hangs on the spikes a long time. This is a 
good border subject. I protect my plants 
as soon as the ground begins to freeze 
with a cover of pine needles, and a few 
green fir branches. 

— Naomi M. INGALLS 
Windsor, Vt. 


Bush beans, lettuce, radishes, carrots, 
peas, beets, turnip and onions (from sets) 
are some short-season vegetables which 
can be followed by other crops. 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS MADE THEM . 


b-time Kose Jars 


By Mary Eleanor Rorer, Roanoke, Virginia 


As the season of roses draws near, one’s 
thoughts often turn to the making of a 
potpourri jar. Choose a dry, sunny morning 
after the dew has lifted, then, go out into 
the garden with basket and scissors in hand 
and select the freshest and most fragrant 
roses to be found, not forgetting the rose 
buds which add much to the appearance of 
the whole. 

If you possess such roses as the old cab- 
bage rose, the damask rose, the apothe- 
caries’ rose and the kazanlik, grown in the 
Balkans for attar of roses, you will have 
riches galore to start with. There are also 
the hybrid perpetuals to choose from, such 
as George Dickson and Ulrich Brunner or 
the hybrid teas, Gruss an Teplitz. Etoile 
de Hollande and E. G. Hill, all delightfully 
fragrant, besides the many modern roses, 
too numerous to mention here. 

Our great grandmothers made their pot- 
pourri by a method known as the moist 
method; however, our modern way of mak- 
ing it, known as the dry method, is far less 
complicated and more satisfactory. 

In proceeding with the potpourri, after 
gathering the roses, bring them in and pick 
them over, preserving only the petals that 
are perfect. Drying is accomplished by 
spreading the petals out on screens covered 
with cheesecloth and raised above the floor. 
How far preferable this is to the old method 
of spreading newspapers on the floor! Rais- 
ing them up on screens, so that the air be 
allowed to circulate freely around them, 
makes the petals dry more quickly. 

Set the racks where but little sun strikes 
them, so that the petals will not be faded, 
leave them there until chip dry, stirring 
from time to time. Store the petals in 
opaque glass containers, taking the precau- 
tion to keep them out of the light. Be sure 
to close the container tightly. Continue to 
add petals to your stock all Summer, for 
you may not have petals enough, or time 
either, to make the potpourri until Fall. 

The most important part of the job is 
mixing the ingredients. Begin by pouring 
the petals into a large bowl, adding the 
fixative first; this must be done to blend 
all the fragrances, for without the necessary 
fixative the fragrance will not last. With the 
use of the latter and the proper blending of 
the ingredients, the potpourri will last for 
many years. The most commonly used fixa- 
tives are gum benzoin and crushed roots of 
orris and calamus. Whichever of these roots 
is used, see that it is crushed instead of 
powdered before adding to the petals. This 
will prevent a glass container from becom- 
ing clouded. As to the proportions, about 
one tablespoon of fixative to one quart of 
petals, is the amount commonly used. 

The next step in the making of the pot- 
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pourri is to stir in a mixture of crushed 
spices, such as cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, 
cloves, mace and ginger: a tablespoon of 
spices to a quart of potpourri. You may add 
to these other fragrant substances, such as 
vetiver root and vanilla bean, also seed, 
such as cardamon or caraway. In fact, there 
is no limit to the fragrant ingredients that 
one can put in, for remember it is a pot- 
pourri. I almost forgot to mention that 
orange and lemon peel (with pith removed, 
stuck with cloves and cut into small bits, 
then dried) add much to the flavor of the 
whole. 

For additional fragrance, a few drops of 
a good perfume and fragrant oils, such as oil 
of bergamot, lemon verbena and rose ger- 
anium, can also be thoroughly stirred into 
the mixture to good advantage. Be careful, 
however, that the stronger oil does not 
dominate. 


After the potpourri is well-mixed, turn 
into a large jar or crock, leaving a few inches 
space at top so the contents can be shaken 
up every few days. Close tightly for about 
six weeks to enable it to blend thoroughly. 
After such length of time, turn the whole 
mixture into a large bowl, blend thoroughly 
again, then fill small containers with it, 
seeing that some of the spices and fixatives 
get into each container. 

Other flowers and herbs that have been 
dried may be added to the rose leaves if 
desired. You can also make a very pungent 
and delightful potpourri of dried herbs 
alone, combined with the spices and fixa- 
tives just as used in the rose potpourri. 

Such potpourri will last for years, in- 
creasing in fragrance as time goes on. In- 
deed our grandmothers handed the rose jar 
down, as a precious legacy, from generation 
to generation. 


All evergreens prefer sun, but a few 
which will thrive in shade include Tsuga 
canadensis, Canada hemlock; Taxus cus- 
pidata (and varieties) and Pinus mugo, 
Swiss mountain pine. Our native American 
yew, which grows in the deep woods, Tarus 
canadensis, and is known as Canada yew or 
ground-hemlock, tolerates considerable 
shade. 





The Alabaster Lily of the 
Amazon 

The blooming of the Amazon lily is an 
event when it appears on the porch in mid- 
summer. It is of such dazzling whiteness 
and such oddness of texture and form that 
it truly seems to be carved from alabaster. 
Its perfume, a combination of honeysuckle 
and white hosta, fills the house. 

There is no other flower like it. Its petals 
are recurvate, with the stamens attached 
to the cunningly scalloped cup, which is 
lined with pale yellow green. The flowers 
form a cluster, varying from six to seven 
blossoms. Since these do not open all at 
once, this extends the time of blooming. 


The leaves are like those of the hosta and 
are sometimes as long as 14 inches. An ideal 
spot for the blooming plant is on the mantle 
shelf, as the flower is most beautiful from 
an ant’s eye view. 

The Amazon or Bethlehem lily, Eucharis 
grandiflora, is one of the amaryllids brought 
to this country from Colombia and Brazil. 
Except in Florida and California, it must 
be grown indoors. It may be ordered and 
planted at any time of the year. While it is 
not as easy to bring into flower as some of 
the amaryllids, the pride of the grower is 
that much greater when the buds do appear. 

— Mary Paxton KEELEY 
Columbia, Missouri 








AND NOW it is June once more. There 
still may be the chill touch of the Atlantic 
when the winds blow east, but most of the 
time Spring is warm and gracious. The 
sun is high and daylight-saving gives us all 
an extra hour to be around and about. 
Even so days are much too short; there is so 
much to do. This is the one month above 
all others that anyone who gardens cannot 
leave home. His beds and borders imprison 
him more tightly than ever did stone walls 
and iron bars a felon. To the untrained eye, 
the world is asleep in the hot sunshine as 
the year brims to its flood tide, but the gar- 
dener, drenched with sweat, calloused of 
hands and impatient of everything that 
keeps him indoors, knows that it is the 
busiest time of all. Everything is growing 
with might and main. You look at a budded 
plant, turn your back and, before you can 
turn around again, it is in full bloom. 





EVEN gardeners must rest, however, and 
June brings back the comfort of squeaking 
rocking chairs on the porch and the arched 
relaxation of the old hammock slung be- 
tween two maples. How soft and quiet and 
breathless these June nights can be deep in 
the country. And how luxurious is the peace 
of Sunday afternoons. No matter how a 
man may yearn to get out and at his garden 
chores, it just would not do to labor on 
Sundays. The neighbors would not approve 
—and that is important in the hills. So, 
stuffed with a heavy dinner, a man loosens 
his belt, grabs the Sunday newspaper and 
stretches out in the hammock. He may read 
the headlines on page one, but he is a stout 
soul if he progresses much further than that 
before his snores mingle with the buzz of 
bees and the rustle of the breeze in the 
multitudes of leaves overhead. Odd, how 
hungry he can be when supper time comes. 
HOWEVER, this is no month to bother 
my head about reading and writing. That 
comes when the frost ends the garden and 
we go indoors beside the fire. Now is the 
time to get out and stay out, even to grudge 
the hours spent asleep. It is June; embrace 
the 30 days. Heavy heat is just ahead and 
flowers fade and grass withers. Drought 
will make the byroads dusty and dry up 
the cool, clear brooks. Make the most of 
June. As a song on the radio says, repeating 
a thought as old and as familiar as Greek 
philosophy, it is later than you think. 
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HOW multitudinous are the various shades 
of green this month. There is a mountain 
beyond my house and sometimes I just sit 
on the porch and try to count the different 
greens. Pine, fir, spruce and hemlock; they 
provide dark shades. The hardwoods, ma- 
ple, beech, birch, oak and poplar; they give 
lighter tones. Then the pastures with their 
grasses, varied according to the water- 
table heights, their junipers, hardhack, 
blueberries and all the rest, add still more 
greens. Finally, the cultivated land multi- 
piles the sum of all the others. Did you ever 
notice the magnificent green of knee-high 
corn with the sun shining through it? 

I WONDER why some poets are so drippy 
when they praise flowers. A hedge-row of 
wild roses, spires of delphiniums beside 
madonna lilies, water-lilies on black pools, 
Oriental poppies hanging their great, sleepy 
heads — June is filled with color and form 
and delight. Yet, I can count really good 
poetry about flowers on the fingers of my 
hands. There are plenty of singing lines, 
but pitifully few good stanzas and almost 
no true poems. 

I KNOW that few farmers ever make much 
money at sugaring in March, but we all do 
pretty well with haying in June. Most of us 
sugar for the fun of it, and yet we all enjoy 
haying just as much — and make money, 
too. There’s plenty of fun in guiding the 
mower up and down the fields, and it is 
sport to drive the tedder on a dewy morning 
when the shadows are still long. Best of all 
is the pitching of the fragrant hay into the 
wagon and stowing it away in the dusty 
cavern of the barn. It is hot work, hard 
work and thirsty work, but what a good 
feeling it is to see the lofts fill up higher and 
higher with food for the cattle in the white 
months certain to come. 


BEST TIME of all in haying season, is the 
occasional race late in a sultry afternoon 
against a thunderstorm. The inky clouds 
mass and build up ever more menacing in 
the northwest while we labor to load the 
wagon. The horses share in the excitement, 
too. They race to the barn and stamp im- 
patiently while we toss the grass off any- 
way, and then they thunder back up into 
the field for another load. Finally, the last 
forkful is tossed aboard, and we all race 
with the bright-eyed beasts to the shelter 


of the great, red building, sometimes beat- 
ing the storm to the door by mere seconds. 
The horses turn their heads, watch the rain 
and the lightning and then, conscious of a 
job well done, they plunge their foaming 
mouths into the new hay and eat at will, 
knowing none of us will say them nay. 


ON MY desk I have an appointment book, 
and as I turn the pages for June, I see a 
few afternoons blank save for such words as 
trilliums or water-lilies. Those are appoint- 
ments, weather permitting, I do not break 
for they are reminders that I have dates 
with friends. Up on the mountain, down in 
certain swamps, along the windy shoulders 
of high-pastures, I have plants I go to visit 
each year at about their blooming date. It 
is a personal business, these appointments; 
no one else is wanted! I once told a friend 
where a clump of the larger purple-fringed 
orchis bloomed. It was not there the next 
year. 

IF YOU are in Philadelphia and have a few 
hours to spare, a visit to Bowman’s Hill 
State Wild Flower Preserve will be reward- 
ing. On its hundred acres, many wild flow- 
ers have been planted and preserved. June, 
July and August are the most flowery 
months, but any time of year is worth- 
while. Supported by women mostly, the 
Preserve is an idea the garden club ladies 
of other states could profitably emulate. 


TRAVELING about as I must, I use the 
railroads mostly — as being best suited to 
me. This Spring, again, I was impressed 
with the drab, desolate and dreary aspect 
all of our larger cities, and many smaller 
municipalities, too, present to the traveler 
looking out the train window. It is a gen- 
uine relief to drop the last shabby and 
dirty cluster of houses behind and once 
again see trees, fields and water. I am in- 
dignant about this, for it would require so 
little effort to improve things. Even clean- 
ing up would help, and a little planting 
would work wonders. Perhaps some organ- 
ization, either national, or local, each in 
its own community, would find planting a 
rewarding program? 


Pear Fire Blight 


During a 10-year study of a Michigan 
pear orchard of the Bartlett variety, more 
fire blight was observed in a clean culture- 
cover crop than in a sod-mulch plot. Blight 
infections were also more frequently fatal 
to trees during their vigorously growing, 
non-bearing years than similar infections 
during later years. As the trees came into 
bearing and growth became less vigorous 
and succulent, they became more resistant 
to the invasion and rapid movement of 
the blight organism. The decrease in growth 
and succulence of twigs was hastened by 
the competition of the sod cover for 
moisture and mineral nutrients in the sod- 
mulch plot, thereby encouraging a type of 
growth resistant to blight infection. 

— Fruit Notes 
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LETTERS 


Charlestown Pears 


Dear Editor — Charlestown was once fa- 
mous for its fruit trees and flower gardens. 
We have several ancient pear trees here 
and one in particular, at 7 Lexington Street, 
is worthy of note. It is seven feet in girth at 
shoulder height. I wish that its age could be 
ascertained. 

— Rev. Wo.cotr CuTLER 
St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Mass. 


Water-Lilies 


Dear Editor —In April issue, Horticulture 
says that water-lilies “if brought into the 
house, close at night and are not apt to 
re-open”’. It has been my experience that 
if tight buds are picked they will open on 
three successive mornings and remain open 
until noon at least. My father used to send 
them from Boston to Pennsylvania to my 
mother before they were married over 50 


See This Rose Garden Miracle 


| 








years ago when travel was not as swift as it | 


is today, and she had the pleasure of their 
opening. Of course, water-lilies not only 
should be picked in bud but floated, not 
put into a tall vase. 


— Mrs. W. S. Apams | 


Newtonville, Mass. 
More Norway Spruce 
Recollections 


Dear Editor — You published a letter on | 


Norway spruces as windbreaks several 
months ago, giving the recollections of Mr. 


Orpet of Santa Barbara, probably the old- | 


est member of your Horticultural Society. 
This has elicited another letter from a 
member who recalls Mr. Orpet and the 
beautiful orchids he raised in South Lan- 
caster. 
‘In regard to the Norway spruce, I have 
observed in the old estates in Milton there 


are these trees, usually planted in rows by | 


buildings, which would seem to carry out 
your theory that they were planted as 
windbreaks. By one old house, which was 
known as Mrs. Atherton’s Tavern, is a line 
of the spruces. My guess is they are 60-70 
feet in height. I would have no idea of the 
age, but the Tavern was doing business in 
1834.” 

— ArTHUR HAVEMEYER 
Groton, Mass. 


Answer to a Question 


Dear Editor —I want to tell you how 
much I liked the article, ““A B Cs of Fer- 
tilizers,”” by A. H. Bowers of Chicago, in 
the March issue of //orticulture. 

I am a plain dirt gardener, and have over 
100 good books on gardening, nearly all 
with chapters on fertilizers, but none giving 
the angles forwarded by Mr. Bowers. 

I always resented having to buy the 80% 
“filler” in a 100 lb. bag of 5-10-5. Now 
I'm satisfied that’s the proper thing to do. 

— GRAF SHULTS 
Baltimore, Md. 
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—IT’S SO CLOSE TO NEW ENGLAND! 


‘This garden, overwhelming 
in its vastness and variety, 
generous in facilities for visi- 
tors and Garden Clubs is 
one great step forward... . 
Jackson & Perkins has set 
up a living foundation, from 
which all of us who turn the 
soil and sow seed will reap 
immeasurable _ benefit.’” — 
Ricuarpson Waucut, Edi- 
tor, House & Garden 





Gala Festival Begins 
June 17th — Special 
Attractions Every Day 


ew ENGLANDeRs! The 
N world’s most spectac- 
ular rose garden display 
and rose festival will take 
— just a few hours’ 
rive from your home! Rose 
lovers from all over Amer- 
ica will see breathtaking 
floats, celebrities, kiddies’ 
parade AND 35,000 roses 
in gorgeous bloom — in- 
cluding prize-winners such 
as FasHion, Gotpen ScEp- 
TER, VOLCANO, OpgrRa, 
others. 

The J & P Rose Festival 
takes place at Newark, 
New YORK — 30 miles 
east of Rochester. Begins 
June 17th and ends July 
4th. Garden open all sum- 
mer. NO admission charge. 


Send for FREE Schedule of Events 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, New YORK 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Here's the way to get all the garden 





gear, bicycles, etc. out of the garage. 


We make many sizes especially 
designed to fit into garden surround- 
ings. Built in sections for easy ship- 
ment and erecting anywhere. Larger 
buildings also for summer cottages. 
Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 





767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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frost or sprays have no effect on them. 


bright orange. 
read angle. 


for re-use. 
4. Always clean. Never spattered by mud. 


1 \\) \ \ / 


PLANT M LABELS | 


1 EAST 57th STREET ° 








Gardening is more Fun 
WITH PERMARKERS 


Permarkers will greatly add to your gardening pleasure because with 
them you and your visitors can always read the plant names. 


Permarkers are neat, attractive and stay where you put them. Sun, rain, 


Here are a few additional Permarker advantages: 
1. Durable, thick plastic labels, 2%" by 1/2"; colors grey-green or 


2. Rigid non-corrosive 14” steel support holds label firmly at easy to 


3. Any soft pencil makes writing legible for years, yet easily erased 


A trial ORDER TODAY will convince you tomorrow. 
Your plants deserve the best identification. 


PERMARK PRICES (Postpaid) 
No C.O.D. or Stamps, please. 


LA \\ 7 A \ : 
¢ WHS en 77 
== Wi, ‘100.. 

\\ || Zee 500. La 
eS Add 5% West of Mississippi 
Rainproof pencil free with every 100 Permarkers. 

If your dealer does not have them yet, ORDER FROM DEPT. H. 


PERMARK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


er 
12.25 
. 55.00 
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C Your TREES and SHRUBBERY Should Be SPRAYED Now 2 


te pretect them from the inroads of leaf-chewing insects and to preserve your priceless elms from the devastating 
elm bark beetle—carrier of the dread Dutch elm disease. 
We know the proper treatment to combat all insects and diseases that attack trees—how to insure tree health and 


longevity. 
PHONE DE 3-3316. A HARTNEY arborist will call and survey 


your tree needs without obligation 


FEEDING + PRUNING + BRACING 
¢ TRANSPLANTING 
AERATING + REMOVING 


“We economize because we specialize” 


C * Eastern Avenue Dedham, Mass. 


CARD CARD CARDO CARDO CAM IOCAHLS CARS CAMS 
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TREE "> 


POST AND RAIL FENCE 


For town or country. 2, 3, or 4 rail style with 
hand split or round cedar rails. Amazingly in- 
expensive. Easy to erect and can be shipped 
anywhere. Screen, Picket, and Hurdle styles 
also. Send for catalog and prices. 








WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too — Ai | {| | | 
and long years of care-free beauty. Shipped Hi I] HH i i 
anywhere in pre-built, easy-to-erect sections. Mt iil WH i) 

Post and rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. | | i] AM 

Send for catalog and prices. WA) \| 








SMART CEDAR LAWN FURNITURE 2 


Bar Harbor Chair — $17.50 lake Placid Settee — $19.50 
Saratogo Choir — $14.50 





Now ... Rustic, outdoor furniture with a gay, 
new, modern note— bright, colorful seats of 
woven plastic webbing. Two capacious chairs ond 
a@ generous 42” settee as shown, stained a pleas- 
ing rustic-brown with red, yellow, green or blue 
seats. All joints waterproof glued. 





Visit our shop, write, or call Walpole 70 for more information 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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THE WILT-LESS 
FLOWER CUTTER 


plated $3.95 posTPaIp 


Unlike shears, the new Wilt-less Flower Cutter makes a 
clean slicing cut at the proper angle without crushing or 
clogging the stem cells, permitting flowers to absorb water 
faster. This lengthens the life of your cut flowers and 
prevents wilting. Razor-sharp blade will last for years. 
Absolutely safe—~no danger of cut fingers, Replaceable 
ener Endorsed by leading Horticulturists. 

ctiefaction F marty mood A must for your garden — an ideal 
aire or the flo wer fancier. Only $3.95 postpaid. No C.O.D.'s, 
please. 


Abbott's 


P. O. Box 686-H 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


| 
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Best Hemerocallis 


Rank Variety Originator 
Re SUITE oo 8 olin) ooo) ce kas ceaues Sass 
2, Hyperion ’25................Mead 
te es Stout 
Se — “ Sree eee Stout 
5. Painted Lady ’42...........Russell 
6. Pink Charm ’40...........Nesmith 
T.  Qeet PB assess eee Farr 
8. Caballero ’41............ Stout 
9. Royal Ruby ’42...........Nesmith 

10. Persian Princess ’38..... . . Nesmith 

11. Honey Redhead ’42........Nesmith 

1%. Domimion *41........... . Stout 

13. Bold Courtier ’39.......... Nesmith 
14. Orange Beauty °44. . ...Sass 

16. Patrese S6.......... . Stout 
Wii I ad 6 ioe sagt Stout 

17. Ruby Supreme *41......... Wheeler 

18. Sweetbriar ’38...... ... Nesmith 

i a  : ree . Stout 

20. Potentate °43.............Nesmith 

1. Georgia “46.......... ..... Stout 

22. Autumn Red ’41.... .. Nesmith 

23. Fulva Rosea ’30.............. Stout 


ee en eer Nesmith 
25. Purple Waters °42........... Russell 
26. Black Prince ’42............Russell 
27. Matador ’40..............Nesmith 
28. Mission Bells ’45.............. Hall 


29. Mrs. Hugh Johnson ’42..... . Russell 
30. Golden West 32... yee ee Sass 
eee rr Stout 
$2. Sachem *41........ . .Stout 
SS. Imada SS........ . .Stout 
34. Morocco Red °40...... . Nesmith 
35. Dawn Play ’38..... ....Nesmith 
"ee ere . .Russell 
37. Gay Troubadour ’41.......Nesmith 
| 38. August Pioneer ’39...........Stout 
| 39. J. A. Crawford ’29.........Betscher 
40. Dorothy McDade ’39.......... Sass 
41. Black Falcon ’41..........Nesmith 
42. Mary Guenther 42... .. Russell 


43. Mrs. W.H. Wyman ’29..... Betscher 


44. WawBun “80.............25. Stout 
OS. Wee 2c iss. 3 eo 
46. Chloe ’38.... ... Nesmith 
47. Canari’40.... .. Nesmith 
| 48. Duchess of Windsor °38 . . .. Traub 
| 49. Bertrand Farr ’41........ ...Stout 
| 50. Annis Victoria Russell ’42.. . . Russell 


From the first popularity poll conducted 
by the Hemerocallis Society, 1949. 


White Velvet 


If you would like an attractive white 
foliage plant try Sideritis (Leucophae). 
It resembles dusty miller somewhat, but 
the leaves are thicker, like white felt. The 
entire plant is light green in color, but 
seemingly covered with white velvet, soft 
and beautiful. It is useful in borders, porch 
boxes, or as a pot plant. Start seeds in- 
doors or in a hotbed. Mine were so pretty 
that I brought two plants indoors for 
Winter. It is said to be a perennial in mild 
climates. 

— Apa B. TurNER 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Borers in Field Corn 


A new theory of the reason for corn borer 
resistance in field corn was confirmed in 
field tests conducted last Summer by Neely 


Turner and Dr. Raimon L. Beard, ento- | 


mologists at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
The Connecticut scientists found that re- 


sistance to this major pest is not innate in | 


the corn itself, but is related to the stage 
of growth of the corn at the time the corn 
borer lays its eggs. 

To obtain proof of their hypothesis, they 
used four field corn inbreds from the 
Middle West. Two of these were highly 
resistant to the borer in their mid-western 
locale while two were susceptible to attack. 

Moved to Connecticut and grown last 
summer at the Connecticut Station’s Mt. 
Carmel Experimental Farm, the four in- 
breds behaved very differently. In their 


new location, the two inbreds most resistant | 


in the mid-West were the most susceptible. 
Conversely, the two susceptible ones were 


only moderately susceptible in Connecticut | 
— less so than the two originally resistant | 


ones. 
Entomologists Turner and Beard found 


that this behavior was directly tied up 


with the time the corn matured. Inbreds | 


most highly susceptible to the borer silked 
at the same time the borer eggs were laid. 
Those silking after this event were more 
resistant. 


The reason for the difference in resistance | 


in different locations is that the time of 


corn borer infestation varies with regions. | 


In Connecticut, the most severe infestation 
occurs in August while in the mid-West, 
the borer problem is serious in July. Thus, 
in the mid-West, the resitant corn silked 
later in relation to corn borer attack while, 
in Connecticut, silking occurred simultane- 
ously with egg laying. 

As to practical significance, Mr. Turner 
and Dr. Beard point out, their results seem 
to indicate that different borer-resistant 
varieties must be developed for each corn- 
growing region of the United States. Two 
Connecticut-developed inbreds, C102 and 
C103, showed fair resistance to the borer 
in Mt. Carmel trials last Summer. 


Rosebud Restrainer 


Scotch tape, lightly fastened around rose 
buds, will keep them buds until you want 
them to become flowers. When flower ar- 
rangements must be made several hours in 
advance of a party or a flower show, this 
taping will prevent rose buds from opening 
too soon, and will not injure them at all 
if the tape is taken off with a light hand. 

— JEAN CowLEs 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Because of their late season of bloom, 
August-September, turtleheads lend at- 
tractive color to the herbaceous perennial 
border. Our native turtlehead, Chelone 
glabra, has white flowers, while those of 
C. lyoni are rose-purple. 
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GREAT NEW 


WEED KILLERS 





| AD ee % You can have a more beautiful lawn 
eS 





WEEDONE CRABGRASS KILLER contains 
potassium cyanate. Is not poisonous to humans and 
animals. One application will kill crabgrass and 
chickweed under proper conditions, without killing 
clover, bluegrass, fescue or other deep-rooted peren- 
nial grasses. It is easy to use, harmless to soil, clean 
and odorless, economical, and will not kill nearby 
shrubbery unless sprayed on it directly. Complete 


instructions on can. 5 oz. size, $1 (enough to treat sim mney, g 
500 sq. ft. of mature crabgrass or 1,000 sq. ft. of a rr 


seedling). 20 oz. can, $3. 


KABCRASS 


and chickweed 


SS 
WEEDON: 


Y CRAB GRASS 
KILLE 




































The Weed Killing Miracle! 


New, Improved 


KILLS LAWN WEEDS 
BRUSH and STUMPS 


Does not give off vapors that in- 
jure flowers, vegetables or shrubs 


Weedone—the butoxy ethanol ester 
weed killer—now contains both 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4-D. It kills dandelion, plantain, 
poison ivy, poison oak, wild blackberries 
and raspberries, honeysuckle and over 
90 other weeds and woody plants, with- 
out killing grass. Sprayed on tree stumps, 
it prevents resprouting. No residue harm- 
ful to humans or animals. 


8 oz. can, $1 1 qt. can, $2.75 

















Buy these products at your garden supply store, or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. + AMBLER, PA. 








Colorful Heather 


Calluna vulgaris, the heather of Scot- 
land and the ling of England, will not 
tolerate lime. If you have acid, peaty soil 
try it along with one or two of the many 


varieties. The double-flowering alporti pro- 
duces bright crimson or carmine flowers. | 


Variety rubra is red, while hammond: is 
white-flowering and taller than the type. 


Apple Parentage 


The apple variety Medina, a cross be- | 
tween Deacon Jones and Delicious, origi- | 


nated at the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion and was introduced in 1922. Macoun, 


with McIntosh and Jersey Black parents, | 


and Kendall, with Zuzoff and McIntosh 
ancestry, also originated at the same Sta- 
tion. Macoun was introduced in 1923 and 
Kendall in 1932. 


CALADIUM vac. 5] 


Exotic leaves— Four 
types, Red, Rose, Pink, 
White. Guaranteed to 
flourish. 
$1 OFFER: 1 each of 4 
named varieties, Peed, 
Candidum, Lord Derby, 
Haldeman. 
$2 OFFER: 12 Bulbs (3 
of each variety). 
3 BARGAIN OFFER: 4 
ulbs (1 of each variety), 
plus 4 Copper Colored 
Styrene 4%” Jardinieres, 
lus 4 Bags Sphagnum 
‘otting Moss. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman C.O.D., plus 
charges and postage. Cash 
orders shipped postpaid 
when you enclose 10¢ 
extra for postage. Quality 
and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Clip thie and order 
from 


Bulb ar Club vert ure chiceses 
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SA ‘Beautiful Wild Flowers and Trees 53 


FOR SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL PLANTING 


White Hearts White Violet Columbine 


Fawn Lilies Bishops Cap Yellow Violets 

Mayflowers Shin Leaf Star Flower 

Jack-in-the-pulpit Large Flowered Lobelia Polygala 

Trillium Blue Violet Clintonia 

Liatris Anemone Claytonia 

Bellwort Wild Ginger Golden Ragwort 

Bloodroot Dwarf Dogwood Evening Primrose 
20¢ each 10 for $1.50 25 for $3.25 


Trailing Arbutus — 50 cents each « 3 for $1.25 


& Trees for Shade and Beauty ® 


White or Paper Birch Mountain Ash {3 to 4 ft.} Basswood 
Red Oak American Elm Soft Maple 
Black Cherry Sugar Maple Quaking Aspen 
Tamarack Rock Elm Balm of Gilead 


All 4 to 5 ft. tall except Mountain Ash} $1.00 each 3 for $2.50 


we PAVEK NURSERY - 


WHITE LAKE 
WISCONSIN 
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June is the month of Peonies 

P FE O N ] E and now is the time to select 
the varieties you like the best. 

You are cordially invited to see our gardens in bloom and we can send 
you the roots in September so that you may have them in bloom in 


your garden next June. « A catalog will 
be sent you on request if you cannot see CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


them here. » Rhododendrons, Mountain 
Laurels and Roses will also be in bloom (Established in 1832) 
here making your visit a delightful trip. West Newbury, Massachusetts 











WATERLILIES 


JUNE is the month of water-gardening. We 
have available for your garden pools: Potted 
Waterlilies, a general line of pool plants, Gold- 
fishes in various sizes, pool accessories, fish food. 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
579 Centre Street * Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Telephone JA 2-1850 


GROUND CORN COBS 





. . rt -Tellale Mate 


ree PERFECT MULCH 


Och i d 
Grower 


| WANTED 


for large 2 bushel bag 
f.o.b. NORMAL 


SPECIAL TRIAL od hdd 


OFFER only 
Write for quantity prices 


CORN-BELT COB PRODUCTS 


BOX 48 NORMAL il 
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Experienced second 
man for large private 
collection near 
Boston. State expe- 
rience and wages 
wanted. Box 44, 


care of Horticulture. 











Terrariums 


When I planted my terrarium, I did not 
use moss, which always seems to be the 
first thing to lose its freshness. Instead, I 
went to the woods and took soil from 
around a bed of ferns. This ground, of 
course, contained spores from the ferns. 

To the soil, I added bits of charcoal, 
then planted the usual partridge berries 
and other plants that are found in the 
woods and which are suitable for terrarium 
planting. After watering, the top glass was 
put in place. The terrarium was 10 by 20 
inches in size. 

In a little while a soft green growth ap- 
peared. At first it was like a very fine moss, 
but soon one could see the tiny shapes of 
lacy ferns. As the small ferns grew, the 
terrarium took on the appearance of a 
miniature jungle. The partridge berries 
put forth new dainty pink blossoms; the 
result was a thing of exquisite beauty. 

After perhaps a year or so, some of the 
ferns grew too tall and had to be removed. 
Later on when all had grown too tall, we 
started all over again with new soil taken 
from a fern bed in the woods. These were 
by far the most beautiful terrariums I 
have ever seen and remained in prime condi- 
tion for a longer time than those made 
with moss. 

— Este_Le REHMEYER 
York, Pa. 


Room for Achillea 


It was my desire to grow flowers which 
would conform to week-end gardening that 
resulted in adding the members of the 
Achillea genus to my garden. They are 
hardy, easy-grown perennials — excellent 
material for the rock garden, border or cut- 
ting. Colorful and floriferous, they like 
sunny soils and are easily propagated by 
root cuttings. All are characterized by 
their aromatic odor. 

A. ptarmica var. Pearl, 27 inches, has 
masses of little pearl-like flowers in clusters 
topping fern-like foliage. A. ptarmica var. 
Boule de Neige is a shorter. variety of the 
above. It grows 14 inches and the grace- 
ful plants are covered with intensely double 
blossoms like miniature snowballs. 

My favorite is A. ageratum. Of medium 
height, it consists of wide dense heads of 
golden-yellow buttons atop fern-like fol- 
iage. Its showy flowers have a robust 
appearance, bloom over a long time and are 
pleasantly scented. 

A yellow variety suitable for rock gar- 
dens, is A. tomentosa aurea. Growing seven 
inches, its flowers are a warm yellow and it 
has curled wooly foliage. 

A. millefolium roseum is a rosy pink 
variety. It makes a handsome border plait 
with its emerald-green fern-like foliage. It 
grows about 25 inches tall and forms a gay 
spot in the border. 

A. filipendulina, 45 inches, is a good 
type for background planting. The flowers 
are golden yellow. 

— Mrs. Emma C, AMSEL 
Northville, Mich. 
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Roots grow stronger—plants grow 
lovelier—in soil conditioned by 
Premier Peat Moss. 

Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter to your 
soil. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “‘appetizer” to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 

Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the blue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 






















Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, many in 


Natural Color! 


See the fine newer kinds 
that surpass even the best 
known a few years ago. 
Allat moderate prices, all {§ 


(resemines to bloom. All 
urpee bulbs are highest 
quality, for best flowers. PLANT THIS FALL 
Filled with planning and planting helps, 
actual photos help choose best bulbs this 
fall for a gorgeous garden next March, 
April, May. Special Offers on most every 
page. Write for Burpee Bulb Book free. 
ous W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
P. Address: 104 Burpee Building 
‘ostcard at nearest city--Philadeiphia 32, Pa. or 
Today! Clinton, iowa or Riverside, California 





FOR THE BEST IN POWER GARDENING 


remember 


ENGINES 


TRACTORS 


POWER MOWERS 





James Cunningham Son & Co. 
Dept. 83, Rochester 8, New York 


KEEP THEM DOWN THIS YEAR ... 


hs Duite bela 


By Allen H. Wood, Jr., Wellesley, Mass. 


HAT is a weed? Of course it is any 

plant that thrives lavishly and per- 
sistently where you would prefer somethirg 
else to grow. It is difficult to attach the 
weed-label to any particular plant, for 
species which are cultivated carefully in 
some areas are regarded as weeds in an- 
other section. Also, a number of plants 
which are precious in the garden sometimes 
jump over the wall of control and become 


| enthusiastic wild flowers; often nuisances 


and occasionally a menace to live stock; 
digitalis, for instance. 

You have weeds in your lawn and garden: 
dandelion, plantain, ragweed, knotweed, 
pigweed, portulaca and a host of other 
green-coated annoyances. Hoeing, digging 
and spraying with compounds of 2,4-D 
send the pests to Plant Valhalla to be sure. 
Yet many gardeners overlook certain other 
rejects which in time become more of a 
problem than the average so-called weeds. 

Have you looked under your hedges 
and flowering shrubs lately? Probably 
you found, or will find, an array of happy 
flourishing seedlings; sturdy shoots that 
have germinated from wind-borne seeds of 
neighboring trees and shrubs. The vigor 
and health exhibited probably deterred you 
from uprooting and disposing of the ad- 
ventitious progeny. Perchance you planned 
to transplant the youngsters to a more suit- 
able location — sometime. Yes, I know, 
you didn’t get around to it because there 
were sO many more important tasks to 
occupy gardening time. The little trees 


and shrubs were overlooked or forgotten. 


So a number of them shot up through the 
hedge and spread branches above the 
clipped symmetry; a gawky young elm 
pushed the deutzia aside in its pursuit of 
sun — trouble brewing! 

Much as we all dislike to destroy any 
healthy woody plant, a firm hand is essen- 
tial where bush and tree interlopers are 
concerned. There is no compunction about 
destroying weeds in the lawn and garden; 
why be so soft-hearted about the weeds of 
wood, for weeds they are. Self-sown trees 
and shrubs may become far more ob- 
noxious, destructive and costly than the 
smaller succulent weeds. If allowed to 
continue growing where they sprout, they 
will ruin hedges, crowd out ornamental 
shrubs and raise havoc generally. The root 
systems will steal plant food that belongs 
to invited tenants; and tall leafy growth in 
the wrong place means shade and sickness 
for sun-loving plants. 

If you have a good spot wherein to trans- 
plant seedling elms, oaks, pines and other 
trees, by all means do so; otherwise get rid 
of them lock, stock and barrel. They are 


baud 


much easier to pull out of the ground when 
first you see them than several years later. 
It is surprising what large root systems these 
uninvited guests can produce in a short 
span of time. 

Then there is another class of woody 
weeds that all too seldom is eliminated. As a 
matter of fact this group generally is not 
considered as a member of the discredited 
clan at all; yet it ranks high on the plant- 
executioner’s list of culprits. I am referring 
to crowded-out and overgrown evergreens 
in foundation plantings. 


Golden Jewel Sweet Corn 


Golden Jewel is a new sweet corn hybrid 
that was developed by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is ex- 
tremely high in quality and has the ad- 
vantage of maturing midway between 
Marcross and Carmelcross. 

Golden Jewel is produced by crossing 
two Massachusetts inbreds, Nos. 2412-2 
by 2412-1, and then crossing this hybrid 
with Maine inbred No. 2. In other words, 
it is a three way cross. All three parents 
are sturdy, productive and high in quality, 
and these qualities are well-transmitted 
into this variety. 

We believe that Golden Jewel could per- 
haps best be described by calling it an 
early maturing strain of Golden Cross, 
since the eating quality and appearance of 
the ear approaches Golden Cross very 
closely. In tests conducted for three years 
it developed to the eating stage just two 
days later than Marcross. 

Golden Jewel grows about seven-and-a- 
half feet tall when planted on a good soil, 
and produces strong stalks that resist 
lodging very well. The quantity of fodder 
produced makes this variety also valuable 
as a source of stock feed or for plowing 
down as a source of organic matter. 

The unhusked ears are large and attrac- 
tive and the tips are well-covered to resist 
bird and insect damage. The husked ears 
weigh about eight ounces and are of ex- 
cellent type. They are cylindrical in shape, 
and there are rarely less than 12 rows of 
moderately deep kernels. The quality of 
Golden Jewel is excellent, being better 
than Carmelcross and closely approaching 
that of Golden Cross Bantam. 

This variety has been grown in wide 
scale tests and it has performed very well. 
Its quality and appearance cannot be ap- 
preciated until you have grown and eaten 
it. It appears to have merit for backyard 
gardeners, market gardeners and for can- 
ning. — W. H. Lacuman 
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A Weed Leaf 


Strange weeds appear in the gardens of 
neighbors, and a single leaf of prickly night- 
shade, Solanum rostratum, was carried to 
me. The texture suggested that it belonged 
to the potato tribe. It was a shapely, lobed 
leaf, armed with single prickles and having 
a stellate-pubescence on the under surface 
with from three to six rays. They say it was 
the original food of the Colorado potato 
beetle. Beetles continue to eat it, and prob- 
ably it was the black leaf beetle that made 
the round and near-round holes in this leaf. 

— Nett McMurray 


Cosmos Growth 


Two years ago I planted a few ordinary 
cosmos seeds around the birdbath. When 
the plants commenced to bloom, nodding 
their white, pink and red flowerheads in 
the breeze, they attracted the attention of 
many hungry little yellow-and-black gold- 
finches with their seeds. Last Summer 
sturdy new cosmos sprang up from the 
seeds the goldfinches had missed the Fall 
before. The birds flew in and out among 
them to take their baths, and goldfinches 
began making hasty visits in search of seeds. 

Early in August my attention was drawn 
to an unusually sturdy, handsome, extra- 
lacy cosmos plant growing on the east side 
of the birdbath. It had no blossoms and 
showed no signs of budding. But it. was 
beautiful, with many branches springing 








5 oz. Can $1. 
Treats up to 1,500 
sq. ft. 

1% Ib. Can $4. 
Treats up to 7,000 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Long Island Warehouse 








NON-POISONOUS—SELECTIVE 
NEW EXCLUSIVE PC FORMULA 
FIELD TESTED and PROVED! 


DOUBLE-O 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 


You've read about it! You've heard about it! It’s the big 1950 news 
for home owners with fine lawns. Here at long last is a crab grass 
killer that really works. It’s the amazing PC (exclusive Potassium 
Cyanate formula) that has been tested and approved by leading uni- 
versities and experimental stations. D & P Double-O comes to you in 
powder form. Dissolves readily in water. Combines with 2,4-D (Weed- 
out) for simultaneous control of broad-leaf weeds. Give crab grass 
sq. ft. the “Double-O" and enjoy a really beautiful lawn. 

At your dealer or write Dept. H. No C.0.D. please 


Glen Head, N 


out from its thick stalk. Daily it grew and | 


increased in stature. Finally I decided, as 
an experiment, to measure it and keep a 
record. That cosmos was definitely “grow- 
ing” places, and I wanted to see how far. 

I kept a daily record from August 17 
through September 28 when, in spite of 
being well-covered, a very heavy frost put 


an end to its amazing progress. Here is the | 


cosmos record in part: 
AUGUST 17 — 4 ft. 9 in. 


24 — 5 ft. 4 in. 
SEPTEMBER 1 — 5 ft. 9 in. 
+ 6 — 6 ft. 


12 — 6 ft. 5 in. 
17 — 6 ft. 8 in. 
24 — 7 ft. 

28 — 7 ft. 6 in. 


Early in September the cosmos began to | 


bud. Every branch was filled, and at the 


top there was a large cluster of buds. | 


Slowly they grew bigger and fatter. The 
stalk was now as stout as a young tree, and 
by mid-September it measured 11% inches 
in diameter. The plant was so sturdy that 
the larger birds visiting the birdbath, such 
as robins and grackles, sat in its branches 
without weighing them down. 

I kept eager watch over all those wonder- 
ful buds. As chilly nights began to come, 
the plant was carefully covered, although 
it was a difficult thing to do. Then, despite 
covering, a heavy frost killed it. 

— Dorotny M. Mrap 
Tomah, Wisconsin 





SENSATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
WEED KILLERS 
FERTILIZERS 
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BOSTON 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 


Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 

and Recommending Most Desirable Type of 

Fencing. 

Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 

350 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER 
TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
A Specialty 




















NEW Cyclo-Junior HAND DUSTER 
Employs New “CYCLONE” PRINCIPLE 
for easier more efficient dusting 










PRICE 


$2900 


Less 2% F.O.B. 
Middleport 
Send check or 
money order 


To better protect the things you 
grow trom insects and plant dis- 
eases, buy the new CYCLO- 
JUNIOR today. It employs a 
new principle—use of an unu- 
sually large volume of air at low 
velocity. Resi: a powerful air 
blast assuring thorough distribu- 
tion of dust materials. Power is 
provided by an effortless hand- cee 
cranking operation. Rotating fan case permits dusting 
up or down, forward or back. Comfortable wide-web 
harness supports duster. 

MULTIPLE USES—medium-sized fruit trees, vegeta- 
bles and other crops, shade trees, shrubs, flowers. The 
CYCLO-JUNIOR is Niagara’s latest development —the 
result of 46 years of experience in manufacturing or- 
chard and crop dusters, fungicides and insecticides. 


FREE LITERATURE. Write for special dust and spray guide. 
Gp Niagara % 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Niagara Street Middleport, New York 





‘ialdor 


From England — attractive, efficient designs 
— for home and commercial growers 


Rugged — precision prefabricated 
for swift, easy erection — and ex- 
tensible at any time. All aluminum 
frames — NEVER need painting. 


Write: 


i‘ialdor 


GREENHOUSES 


Clifton, Box 51 Marblehead, Mass. 
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GAZING GLOBE 


Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 
in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 


White or Colored Pedestals 
Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, 
Blue or Green 
Base beautiful white (or colored) 
Grecian fluted column 35” high, 
8” diameter shaft. Base 14” diam- 
eter, built of lifelong, 
white concrete, heavily reinforced 
with steel rods for 
Colors are permanent and all the 
way through. Not sprayed or 
painted on. Choice of White, Light 
Green, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 
Red, or Brown and any color of 

10” optical glass globe 

for only $12.9 
F.O.B. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. Money 
Back if not Satisfied. 


FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108 Franklin « Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 








For GOOD 


EVERGREENS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


at reasonable prices 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


ABINGTON, MASS. Established 1896 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 



















for gentle, easy, irrigating 


Wily gud 


Always water properly with a feather- 
light 50” Waterwand. Protects ten- 
der plants, holds top soil. So 
clean and easy to use, too! 


At hardware, nursery, 


. . department stores $300 
ean, LE Leren, ee 


Belmont, California 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
* 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington 


Lane, Germantown, 


Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


| 
4 








| YOU CAN SAVE MONEY WITH . . . 


The 
AIRVSTONE ‘4 J,../ 


enduring | 


durability. | 


By Ray R. Hirt, Syracuse University 


| | lives 





Garden stakes used for equal periods of time. Bottom: Stake brushed with a copper naph- 
thenate preservative and painted white. Still sound. Top: Stake painted but no preservative 
used. Badly decayed 


OOD gardening requires the use of 
wood. Posts, stakes, cold frames, sash, 
seed flats and compost frames are only a 
few of the garden supplies made almost 
wholly of wood. When wood is in contact 
with soil for extended periods of time, it 
will rot. Even such durable woods as cedar 
and cypress heartwood have a limited 
service life. Fortunately it is possible to 
delay wood decay and thereby double or 
triple the service life of wooden garden 
equipment. 

Wood is nothing more than the dead 
body of a tree, and nature is very efficient 
at eliminating dead material whether it be 
plant or animal tissue. Wood decay, then, 
is a natural process resulting from the 
activity of microscopic plants known as 
fungi. Certain fungi utilize wood as food, 
changing it to water and carbon dioxide 
and returning the mineral nutrients to the 
soil for use by future generations of plants. 

Because wood is extremely important to 
the welfare of man, he has learned to 
apply to it certain chemicals which are 
poisonous to wood decay fungi. These 
toxic chemicals are designated as fungi- 
cides, and when used on wood are often 
called wood preservatives. One of the 
fungicides that has proven most effective 
against soil-inhabiting fungi that decay 
wood is copper naphthenate. This com- 
pound is the basic ingredient of many 
commercial wood preservatives now avail- 
able in stores selling farm and garden 
supplies. 

Copper naphthenate, when diluted in a 
mineral solvent to approximately one per 


cent metallic content, gives a pleasing 
green tint to the treated wood. It can be 
applied easily with a brush as a spray or as 
a dip. 

Thorough covering of the wood is essen- 
tial; a second coat after the first has dried 
is well worth-while. For such containers as 
seed flats, another application at the end 
of the first season of service will more than 
pay for the time and materials. Soil should 
not be added to flats or greenhouse benches 
until the preservative has dried thoroughly, 
a matter of approximately 12 hours. 

However such items as stakes can be set 
immediately after treating. Unlike creosote, 
copper naphthenate will not burn seedlings 
in closed coldframes or hotbeds. Experience 
has shown that such sensitive plants as 
tomatoes can be tied to stakes treated with 
copper naphthenate without injury to the 
plants. Wood to which this preservative 
has been applied can be painted if colored 
items are desired. 

The employment of a suitable wood 
preservative permits the use of cheap, 
readily available native woods, an impor- 
tant item in our wood conservation pro- 
gram. Species of wood that have been 
avoided because they decay quickly, if 
treated thoroughly with copper naph- 
thenate or some other equally good non- 
leaching preservative, will give a longer 
service life than better woods which are 
untreated. 

Try brushing a good wood preservative 
on your wooden garden equipment this 
year, and extend its service life for many 
years. 


HORTICULTURE 
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| ROSE DREAM 
| GIRL 


Our glorious, free flowering 

Climber of beautiful salmon- 
pink and apricot color. Avail- 
able Fall 1950. 


This variety and hundreds of 
others, both old and new, in- 
cluding the 


RARER OLD 
FASHIONED VARIETIES 


~~ 
~ 


may be seen in flower in our 


fields in mid-June. 


We are headquarters for “‘hard to 
find Roses, Perennials, broad-leaved 
Evergreens, Shrubs, etc.” 


List of potgrown plants for late planting 
available on request. Catalogue also on 
request. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Growing for over a half century 


522 Paterson Avenue 
EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








AN ALLCUT 
CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 





buy and maintain a 24” ALLCU 


DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 


16” — $27.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO., So. 


THE GROUND UP! 


Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT. 


Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE. 


Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
T 


24” — $34.50 


Natick, Mass. 








GARDEN CLUBS 
Attention! 


4 garden clubs at very reduced rates. 


literature and special rates. Every 


gardener needs a SPROUTMASTER. 
(See page 214 this issue) 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 


6 Orange Street ¢ Redlands, California 





The SPROUTMASTER is now available to 


Send immediately for free descriptive 








“PLANT BUYER’S GUIDE” 
Edited by E. F. Steffek 
$7.50 


Available through HortTICcULTURE 


June 1950 





Genus: Rhododendron 
Rhododendrons. By F. Kingdon-Ward. 


New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. | 


$2.50. 

Although rhododendrons have long been 
one of the most popular garden shrubs, 
there are still only a few books devoted en- 
tirely to that plant. For that reason this 
new volume, by an expert who has discov- 
ered and introduced nearly 100 species, will 
be welcomed by the amateur grower. Cul- 
ture and propagation and species and hy- 
brids are some of the subjects discussed. 


Learning With A Smile 
Surgery With A Spade. By A. Z. Godunov. 

Lynchburg, Va.: John J. Morrison and 

Sons. $1.00. 

People like to talk about their operations; 
in this little volume plants do too. You can 
laugh and learn while you listen to them 
utter their woes and reveal the failures of 
their proper planting and culture. 


Success In Your Garden 
Amateurs. By 


Park, IIl.: 


Flower Garden For The 
Alfred C. Hottes. Forest 
Midland Publishers. $2.95. 
The well-known horticulturist, Alfred C. 

Hottes, again answers the needs of the 

amateur gardener with this practical vol- 

ume on the how, when, where and why of the 
successful flower garden. Trees and shrubs, 
perennials, annuals, bulbs, roses and other 
kinds, are treated authoritatively within 

152 pages. This is just the book to tell you 

how to make your garden healthier and 

more beautiful. 


Beauty In Your Home 
Fun With Flowers. By Julia Clements. 
London: Morrison & Gibb Ltd. $3.00. 
The author, Julia Clements, widely- 
known for her work in flower arrangements, 
tells you how to bring the artistry of flowers 
into your home and how to have fun doing 
it. Equipment, design, types of arrange- 
ments and table designs are some of the 
subjects made simple for the beginner. 
There are 115 beautiful photographie illus- 
trations. 


Enkianthus campanulatus, Redvein En- 
kianthus, is a beautiful, ericaceous shrub 
which should be given a place in northern 
gardens. Pendulous, yellowish, light orange 
bell-shaped flowers are produced in May. 
The autumn foliage turns a brilliant red. 
Variety albiflorus has white blossoms; var. 
palibini, red. 








POTTED 
epee, 






Midseason and Late 


Big Joe. Very productive; extremely large 
berries, and one of the best-flavored sorts. 
In size, firmness, yield, color, and quality, 
it leads. Midseason. 


Catskill. Midseason. Fruit extremely large. 
Chesapeake. Extra large. Late. 


Fairpeake. Later than Chesapeake. Vigorous 
grower, heavy bearer; average-size berries. 


Red Star. Large, solid berry, red clear through. 
Very late 


Temple. Very productive; berries medium to 
large. Medium red. 


Potted Plants, $1.75 per dozen 
$3.35 for 25, $12.50 per 100 


Stim é Valor 


132-138 CHURCH ST., DEPT. HO, NEW YORK 8 











Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Offering 
ASTOLAT SERIES 
Entirely new colors rang- 
ing from Blush Pink to 
Raspberry Rose. 
New seed available now 


Catalog on request 


VETTERLE and REINELT 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 








OXALIS Bargain 


30 Bulbs $1 + 100 Bulbs $2.50 


Vigorous, imported bulbs flower immediately. Last all 
summer. Shamrock shaped leaves, copper tinged Pink 
flowers. Continuous profusion of blossoms in window 
box or garden borders. Enough Bulbs for 40-foot border. 


SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D., plus charges 
and postage. Cash orders shipped postpaid when you en- 
close 10c extra for postage. Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clip this and order from 


BULB wont CLUB ov. sro, chicoge 
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re Commercial Greenhouses — | 
10,000 feet of glass, seven acres 
of land, large shipping and potting 
shed attached to largest house, ga- 
rage for two trucks, well built 
10-room dwelling house. This prop- 
erty is a going concern, fully | 
equipped and fully stocked. Lo- 
cated on main road between Man- 
chester and Gloucester, it is one of 
the best retail locations on the 
North Shore. Aggressive manage- 
ment can build a really important | 
business. Present owner can not 


give sufficient time for proper super- | 
vision. Selling price way below | 
| 


replacement value. Easy terms can 
be arranged. 


For further information and appointment to 
visit property, apply 


Q@. A. SHAW McKEAN | 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
* Telephone: HU 2-5670 ° 

















VERONICA 
FILIFORMIS 


A limited quantity of this sub- 
stitute for lawn grass is now 
available for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices are reasonable, and 
suggestions for planting and 
care are included. Write for 
pr ces. 


THE MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Country Club Road, Barre, Vt. 











* ROTENONE - 
SULPHUR* COPPER 


MORE 
FOR YOUR 







DESTROYS 
INSECTS 







_— 


The 3 Great Insecticides and 
Fungicides Now Properly Balanced 


Original All-Purpose Dust OWLY 


Here is ALL the treatment most gardens need! For 
all the great insect, fungus and blight controls are 
here—balanced and ready mixed for you. Yet they 
actually cost you less this way than if you used them 
separately. For volume makes it possible to package 
SLUG SHOT for only 40¢ a Ib. And it is packaged 
in the famous, handy, self-shaker can you see every- 
where. Hammond’s SLUG SHOT is available at prac- 
tically every seed and hardware store. And many 
drug stores. Or direct. Horticultural Helper booklet 
— illustrat most garden ‘‘enemies’’—free. Write. 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Co., 1110-65 Ferry St., 
Beacon, N. Y. ~ 


easare SLUG SHOT E 
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Richard B. Farnham 





M.1. Boris 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson 


Richard B. Farnham New Secretary 
Horticultural Society of New York 


On the retirement of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Peterson as the Executive-Secretary of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, Inc., 
after her long and important period of 
service, Mr. Richard Bayles Farnham was 
selected by the Board of Directors of the 
Society to succeed Mrs. Peterson. Mr. 
Farnham has had a distinguished career as 
teacher, lecturer, writer and organizer in 
horticultural and gardening activities. He 
is well-known as the Garden Editor of The 
Sunday Bulletin. 

Mr. Farnham is a graduate of Cornell 
University. He specialized in floriculture 
and ornamental horticulture. Mr. Farnham 
became a member of the faculty of Rutgers 


Oakes Ames 
Word has been received of the death in 
Florida of Professor Oakes Ames, the 


| world’s leading authority on orchids. 


Professor Ames was Research Professor 
of Botany, Emeritus, at Harvard Uni- 
versity and former Director of Harvard’s 
Botanical Museum. He was 75. 

Son of a former governor of Massachu- 
setts and grandson of the builder of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, Professor Ames 
also maintained a home in North Easton, 
Mass. 

He devoted his life to the study and 
collection of orchid varieties from all parts 
of the world, and the more than 64,000 
specimens which represent his life work 
are considered one of the most complete 
collections for any plant group. This col- 


University where he served with distinction 
for 18 years as extension specialist and 
professor in ornamental horticulture. He 
pioneered in the WOR-Rutgers Radio Gar- 
den Club, and as an individual founder 
later organized a network of seven radio 
stations covering New Jersey and New 
York and giving daily and weekly broad- 
casts on gardening. 

As the Farm and Garden Editor of The 
Sunday Bulletin, his work became of great 
interest and value among hundreds of 
readers of the Bulletin. He has written and 
edited many articles for horticultural pub- 
lications. His book, Grounds For Living, 
discusses home grounds improvement. 
lection was given to Harvard University in 
1941, and is situated in the Botanical 
Museum. 

His collection of living orchids, the most 
complete collection of “botanical” orchids 
in the United States, was presented many 
years ago to the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

Professor Ames was for many years a 
Trustee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and he also served the Society 
as a vice president from 1928 to 1940, as 
well as being chairman of the Library 
Committee in 1939. He continued his in- 
terest in the Society and his advice and 
counsel will be greatly missed. This Society 
awarded him the George Robert White 
Medal for eminent service to horticulture 
and also gave him its Centennial Medal. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Edwin S. Webster 


Edwin S. Webster, who passed away 
May 10 at his home in the Chestnut Hill 
suburb of Boston, enjoyed an international 
reputation as a distinguished engineer, 
business man and financier. To the 13,500 
members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and to other thousands 
throughout the country, he will be remem- 
bered as a life-long leader in the field of 
horticulture, a famed collector of orchids 
and an enthusiastic supporter of flower 
shows for the pleasure and benefit of the 
public. 

As president of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society for 13 years, he saw that 
institution grow from one with a limited 
and local membership to one which em- 
braced the entire country. He gave his 
warm support to the activities of the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society and to other organiza- 
tions promoting horticultural advancement 
in America. His interest in roses led to the 
development of a rose garden numbered 
among the best in New England. 

Mr. Webster’s knowledge of orchids was 
wide and his greenhouse was filled with 
choice specimens, which he delighted to 
display for the enjoyment of all flower lov- 
ers at the smaller shows in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, as well as at the great Spring 
exhibitions. He and Mrs. Webster often 
opened their lovely gardens for charity. 
His interest in these gardens and in all 
horticultural activities continued to the 
very end of a life which rounded out 82 
very full and active years. His passing 
leaves a blank in the horticultural world as 
well as in many other fields of endeavor. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

Special activities for June are: 1950 
Garden Visits for June. Through the gen- 
erosity of its friends the Society invites its 
members and their guests to visit the 
gardens listed below on Saturday, June 
10th from 1 to 5:30 P.M. Mrs. Charles 
Platt, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Mr. & Mrs. J. 
Hamilton Cheston, Penllyn, Pa., Mr. & 
Mrs. George Lavino, Penllyn, Pa. and Mr. 
& Mrs. T. F. Dixon Wainwright, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 

Members will be admitted without 
charge upon presentation of membership 
cards. Members may bring guests for the 
fee of $1.00 for each guest for the entire 
list of gardens on any day. Gardens will be 
opened irrespective of weather on dates 
scheduled. 

Special Visit to Morris Arboretum. In 
addition to private gardens listed for June 
10, the Morris Arboretum of the University 
of Pennsylvania invites members of the 
Society and their friends to visit the Ar- 
boretum on that day. The hours for visiting 
will be from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. There will 
be no charge for members or friends. For 
the convenience of those who wish to visit 
the Arboretum in the morning, a sandwich 
lunch will be served on the porch of the 
Administration Building from 12 noon to 
1 P.M. 





June 1950 


Exhibit of the Month. Starting Monday, 
June 5, there will be an exhibit of popular 
varieties of hybrid tea roses in the rooms 
of the Society. This collection will be here 
for two weeks only. | 


N.E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

Nothing is more welcome to our color 
hungry eyes in May than the marsh mari- 
gold, or cowslip, Caltha palustris. When we 
come upon these golden flowers along a | 
brook, or filling every available space under 
the bare branches in an alder swamp, we 
know that Spring is here. The flower is not 
a true marigold and not a cowslip, though it 
continues to be called by these names. 

The English colonists in New England 
must have rejoiced to see our Caltha so like | 
their marsh marigold. The Avon is bright 
with these flowers called ‘‘Marybuds”’ in 
Shakespeare’s time, and doubtless used in 
church festivals in the month of May. 

There is a rumor that the plant makes an 
appetizing dish when boiled, and that the 
buds have been used instead of capers in a 
sauce, doubtless for boiled mutton, that un- 
pleasant dish, but said to be Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite. I am sure we should all 
prefer to see their glossy leaves floating on 
the water in our Spring woods. 

It is a delightful plant to dig up and place 
in a container in the house. If taken in bud, 
the blossoms will open and last a long time. 
Afterward the plant may be replaced in the 
woods and be none the worse for the ex- 
perience, and our conservation consciences 
need not be troubled. 


David Burpee 

The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in a 
joint meeting with the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, has honored 
David Burpee with a medal and scroll. The 
scroll read: The agricultural award pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, founded 1785, to David 
Burpee because of outstanding contribu- 
tions to the science of agriculture and in 
recognition of his accomplishments in horti- 
culture and in the production of new and im- 
proved varieties of flowers and vegetables. 


Garden Club Scholarship 





The Garden Club of Cresskill, N. J., has 


voted to award a scholarship to a local 


school teacher or student graduating from | 
high school, to attend the School of Con- | 
servation that is operated by the State | 


- Sen 0 temas 
| NEW! VINYL GLOVES 





tion with the State Department of Higher 


Education — at Lake Wapalane in Stokes | 


Forest State Park. 


Federated Garden Course 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., 10 East 43rd St., New | 
York City, announces Course One for the 
training of horticultural judges and ex- | 
hibitors, to be held at Boyce Thompson | 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 1086 N. | 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y., June 13 and | 


14. Lectures and Aemanstectinns will be | Bese 
| 


by Patrick J. McKenna. 





BRING THE SONG BIRDS 
to Your GARDEN with 


Fairy Srone 






Large size: 5 
.. base 14” dia. Bowl 26” 
dia., has brass drain plug for 
easy emptying and cleaning. 
Bowl can be removed 
base. Built of white cement cen- 
crete, heavily reinforced with 
steel rods for strength and dur- 
ability. Will last «@ lifetime. 
be mg 2 vow one of Pink, 
|, Lt. Blue, low, Lt. Green 
Regular or Dark Brown. Colors are all 
Catalog Value the way thru so — chip or 
s. 


$18.00 wear off. Wt. 25 
21 Day Delivery 
$g95 F. O. B. 
PHILA., PA. 


Money refunded if not satisfied = Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


SUMMERS FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108H Franklin Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. 














Mrs. ‘Robert ‘Barton 


Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger 


Offers her method with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC- 
TIONS on how to use this 
LACQUERED BRASS 
CONTAINER, 6% by 9%, 
with BLACK STAND and 
NEW SUCTION NEEDLE- 
POINT HOLDER. All four 
for $4.95. Add 25¢ for post- 
age; 50¢ West of Mississippi. 


The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 
Send for catalog 








Flower -Arrangement- 


A HOBBY FOR ALL 
Matilda Rogers’ compact, comprehensive beok gives 
all the essentials for successful flower arrangement. 
It is written in language a beginner can eee ce. 
and is without competition at this price. $1.6 
postage included. 
Ruth Shopmyer 
Manchester Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Unusual (jarden Accessories 


BIRD BATHS WEATHER VANES 
IRON FURNITURE SUN DIALS 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. No catalog issued 


















SOFT, TOUGH, SEAMLESS, NON- 
SKID. Finger-free, form-fitting. 3 weights 
available: all sizes. Make working a 


pleasure. 
NON-ALLERGIC, because 
these pure gloves contain no 
rubber, nor questionable or un- 
clean chemicals. Sizes 6 to 10, 
incl. 4 sizes. Select Ooo HOUSE, 
GARDEN, WEEDIN 
PLANTING, AU TOMOTIVE, 
FISHING, MASONRY, PAINT- 
ING, etc., gloves from MEDIUM 
or MED! LIGHT WEIGHTS. 
Light A avers for BEAU- 
TIC ol DOCTORS, AUTO 
DRIVING, ete. Wo cummet ued. wt. 
for DISHWASHING: Withstands 
boiling water, gas and oil, concen- 
need Sulfuric Acid, Peroxide, ete. 
anna pair boxed, postpaid. — 
pres! glove size (do not ‘‘up"’ yo 
size — we do that) and pfd. glove 7 
with Check or Money Order to: 


WATSOLITE COMPANY, INC. 
R. D. 1, Morrisville 13, Pa. 
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Insure Your Plants 
Against Storm Damage 


with PLAN-TIE 





The “Supreme” in Tying Materials again avail- 
able from England. An “ideal Gift" for the 
garden enthusiast. Superior to Raffia or Jute. 


STRONG —Yet easy to break with the fingers 
SAFE—Will not chafe hands or stems 


$4.00 


SIGHTLY —Pleasing green color 
per doz. 


40 Self unwinding pocket 
spool (300 ft.) 
Each 
TWIX Stronger twin brother of PLAN-TIE 
150 ft. spool same price as above 
PLAN-TIE and TWIX also available in 2 Ib. spools. 
$1.35 each; 1 Ib. spools $2.45 each 


1950 Seed Catalog Free on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St. (Est. 1905), N. ¥.7,N. Y. 






































Easily applied, 
kills a million 
ants for only 

39¢ 
Sold at drug, 
hardware and 
seed stores 


CYANOGAS 
MADE py 


AMERICAN CYANAMID cr 








crackle and flash 
birds Gway. £ ' 


YS? Pkg. 


PAT. PENDING 





OSy fo use. 


of 36 only 25¢ 















for Your Garden 


“ + a. ” 
‘Quick-Ces 
Round cushion, wire — 
*Quick-ties” are weatherize 
with resin to last an entire 
sesson. 


Pkg. of 80 only 25¢ 









AT YOUR LOCAL SEED AND 
GARDEN STORE OR ORDER DIRECT 


PORTCO corPoRATION 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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~ ~| Did You Ever See an Elephant’s Ear in Flower? 


Thirty-four years ago, Jacob Q. Truxal of 28 Buchanan Ave., Lancaster, Pa., planted 
an elephant’s ear, Colocasia. It thrived — but failed to bloom. Then in July of 1943, the 
plant flowered, for six successive weeks, throwing a new lemon-colored blossom on suc- 
cessive Sundays! Last Summer, it chose to bloom again, this time opening new flowers 
for six successive weeks, but this time on Thursdays. The bulb is lifted each Fall. 


Lamp Light Magic 
Dear Editor —I have some small orchid 
and Christmas cacti which have been tak- 
ing their chances all Winter among 200 or 
more other house plants. These grew more 
and more withered and sickly lately. So I 
placed them, along with a few others that 
looked as if they needed a shot of some- 
thing, under a reading lamp which I kept 
turned on several hours through the day 
and evening. What happened to them 
within a week was really magical. The 
withered leaves revived, and all the other 
plants took on a new life. 

— Epna L. Crocker 
Stillwater, Me. 


Two Hemispheres 


Dear Editor — In the March issue of Horti- 
culture there is an item in regard to Col- 
letia armata with the statement that it 
blooms in May. In my own garden I have a 
plant of Colletia cruciata which blooms pro- 
fusely in late October and early November, 
with miniature, white, urn-shaped flowers 
of an intense fragrance. It is listed as com- 
ing from Chile, as well as from other coun- 
tries of South America. 

After a long and unsuccessful effort to 
learn when Colletia cruciata blooms in South 
America, my inquiry was addressed to Miss 
Alice Eastwood of the California Academy 
of Sciences, and I quote from a letter of 
hers dated April 13th, 1949: “According to 
an account of a journey in Peru and Chile 
almost all the plants (Colletias) flower dur- 


ing Winter and Spring; Colletias will be 
in bloom there now without doubt. I have 
no definite time for C. cruciata, but it is 
probably the same as the others. We have 
three species which were collected in Chile 
in November.” 

In considering the fact that plants know 
instinctively when to bloom, it is easy to 
understand their response to the voice of 
the Spring, but their response to the seem- 
ingly less urgent voice of the Autumn 
seems more remarkable. One of the glories 
around Carmel and Monterey in October 
is provided by the silvery plumes of the 
pampas grass, described by W. H. Hudson 
as the “chief glory of the solitary pampas” 
in March. 

The reversal of seasons in respect to the 
northern and southern hemispheres is 
interesting and puzzling. 

— Mrra C, SAUNDERS 
Pasadena, Calif. 


In preparing new ground for perennials, 
dig in to a depth of 114’, leafmold, well- 
rotted cow manure or compost. Bone meal, 
at the rate of five to seven lbs. to 100 sq. ft.. 
may also be added. 


The tall, lavender spikes of Liatris, or 
gayfeather, provide the same accent in the 
flower border in late Summer that del- 
phiniums do earlier in the season. Unlike 
other plants that have flowering spikes, 
the succession of bloom is from the top 
down, rather than from the bottom up. 
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Edible Pod Radish 


A vegetable so old it’s new, just about 
describes the edible pod radish here pic- 
tured, for although grown by some pioneer 
American gardeners, it has long been an 
almost extinct species here in the United 
States. So far had it disappeared from the 
American seed trade that some seedsmen, 
reputed to be more than usually well- 
informed, and some of our best experiment 
station horticultural authorities, have for- 
gotten it, if they had ever known of its 
existence. At least, most of them replied 
that they had never known of a radish 
variety grown primarily for its seed pods 
and not for its roots, when I began a search 
for a seed stock about three years ago. 

The edible pod radish was known to 
gardeners 50 years ago, and it is listed in 
Hortus Second as Raphanus sativus var. 
caudatus, the latter term being somewhat 
descriptive of the long seed pods, as indi- 
cated in the short description: ‘Another 
very different race is the rat-tailed radish, 
in which the seed pods are highly developed 
and the root spindling and hard: these 
pods are often a foot or more long, soft and 
thick, and are eaten either raw as are 
radishes, or used in pickles. . . . It has 
also been called aerial radish.” 

The edible pod radish is also described 
and pictured in an old Asa Gray’s Botany, 
and it was once cataloged by the venerable 
seed house of J. M. Thorburn and Com- 
pany. About 40 years ago I had it from a 
seed company in Des Moines, Iowa, now 
long out of business, who listed it as 
“Mougri, a vegetable from Java.” 

Although no great horticultural wonder, 
the edible pod radish certainly deserves a 
better fate than extinction. In addition to 
being a root radish substitute and a pickle 
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material, the pods are also good as a cooked 
vegetable, like asparagus and string beans. 
It is just as easy to raise as any other 
radish and has no particular insect enemies, 
but, of course, takes up more garden space. 

It could well be restored to our gardens 
as it really has more value than several 
plants that have had extensive and unin- 
terrupted cultivation. I finally found a seed 
stock at the honey plant or bee pasture 
gardens of Melvin Pellett at Atlantic, 
Iowa, who had it on trial from seed from 
India. Radish flowers are valuable as a 
source of honey nectar, and it can justifiably 
be hoped that this vegetable, so long 
neglected, will be restored to our gardens. 

The type I now have is of one uniform 
variety, but there are several variations, 
and among the plants I grew years ago 
some produced red and purple pods, and 
some had their pods in peculiar heads or 
clusters. The individual seeds are a little 
larger than those of our common radish, 
but there are relatively few to the larger 
and more fleshy pods. Some publicity has 
been given to the experimental growing of 
a type of radish for its oil-bearing seeds. 
and an oil radish was listed in pre-war 
German seed catalogs, but it is doubtful 
that this is the type. But one can imagine, 
that with a few years of discriminating seed 
selection and breeding, the edible pod 
radish could be developed to become an 
excellent table vegetable and a worth-while 
canning and market garden crop. 

ArcHER P. WHALLON 

Stockbridge, Mich. 


Abutilon vitifolium, the hardiest of flow- 
ering maples, has lobed, heart-shaped 
leaves and showy lavender flowers, 2-21’ 
across. It is a native of Chile. 
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CALL FOR 


PRUNING - SPRAYING 


AL 4-5534 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves vital- 
ity, stimulates new growth. Arrange now 
for scientific spraying to control elm bark 
beetle, elm leaf beetle, gypsy moth, and 
other pests that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


22 Linden Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
43 Cornwall Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 


























PERRY’°S Blue Ribbon 


DAHLIA COLLECTION 


A collection that will be a splendid addition to any 
garden and will provide quantities of brightly 
colored flowers for cutting. 

Collection consists of one each of ten named 
varieties, top quality bulbs, and a splendid value 
at this price. Catalog value $9.00. 

Special Price Only $5.00, Postpaid 
SEND FOR OUR 1950 CATALOG 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“*New England's Leading Seed Store” 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 








THE NEW BARKER 
Roller Bearing 
WEEDER 


The new Barker Weeder, 
Mulcher and Cultivator 
has tubular steel handle, 
ventilated filler drum, ad- 
justable lower knife, dust 
excluder tube, and 60 de- 
gree V type five shovel 
bar that moves the dirt 
toward the plants, leaves 
no ridges and does not 
trash up so easy. Much 
easier to use; does far 
better work. Patented 
features putit years ahead. 


“Not a Weed Left” 
Tend your garden with 
this NEW BARKER pre- 
cision built Roller Bear- 
ing Weeder, Mulcher and 
Cultivator. ‘‘Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’’ Rotat- 
Saves You Labor— ing blades and under- 

Write for ground knife destroy 

lit t i d weed growth and in same 

erature, sizes an¢ = Gneration break up the 

new low prices. clods and crust, aerate 

the soil, work the soil into a level, moisture-re- 

taining mulch. Any one can use it, do more 
work than ten men with hoes. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box75A, David City, Nebraska 





Weeder- gc 
Mulcher- Cultivator. 
Saves You Time— 
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Produced in your 


VITAMINS "vi... 
"3 aeys SPROUTMASTER 


in 3 days 
Write for free literature—Dealers Wanted 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 
6 ORANGE STREET REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 








GROW BEAUTIFUL 
DAYLILIES 
POPPIES 





IRIS 
PEONIES 
Free Catalog 
FASS GARDENS 


Box 749, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 


















Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial plants 
for rock gardens or borders. Sturdy, well- 
rooted stock in wide assortment. jnique 
catalog. Dept. B. MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE new sersey 












Estimates Gives 


Louis O'Landers 


GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


EV. 7-2205 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


PLANT 


“the stake with the magic twist’ 
| 











N INVISIBLE 


STAKES | 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for................ $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for............. $1.25 
Invisible Plant Supports 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for......... $2. 
? = SET rer ct ee eee 75c each 
eee GQ Is 0s cc cc nccccescsecccsoscces $1. 


Send for Our Circular 
| ESSEL EN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


cy Reduced 7 
Prices 
: Day Lilies — Poppies ' 
Write for free catalog or visit 
§ WITTMAN’SIRISGARDENS ! 


B 1445 Van Houten Ave. (Off Route 6) Clifton, W.J. ff 
Rem en eee ees eee dd 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
ef OREGON GROWN ROSES 
Color 





140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
BOOKSELLERS & OLD GARDE 
20s DETROIT AVENUE * CONCORD. CALIFORNIA 


Garden Club School. 








Enrollment closes on June 15th for the | 
School of Applied Gardening of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts at But- | 
tonball Farm, Sherborn, Sept. 26 and Oct. | 
3, 10 and 24. Membership is limited to 15 
in each class. Information may be ob- | 
tained from Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, the | 
director, or from the Federation offices at 
Horticultural Hall. 
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Days Required for Seed to Germinate 
Five to Ten Days 
Acacia Centaurea Marigolds 
Sweet Alyssum Cheiranthus Mimulus 
Amaranthus Coreopsis Nicotiana 
Antirrhinum Cosmos Pansy 
(snapdragon) Sweet William Penstemon 
Aster Dianthus Petunia 
English Daisy California Poppy Annual Phlox 
Browallia Godetia Portulaca 
Calceolaria Hollyhock Mignonette 
Calendula Baby’s Breath Schizanthus 
Calliopsis Tinaria Viola 
Candytuft Lobelia Zinnia 
Celosia Lupins Nasturtium 
Ten to Twenty Days 
Achillea Snow-on-the-moun- Nigella 
Canterbury Bells tain Primrose 
Pyrethrum Gaillardia Cypress Vine 
Shasta Daisy Gerbera Cardinal Climber 
Feverfew Helenium Castor Bean 
Cobaea scandens Kochia Scabiosa 
Coleus Sweet Pea Stokesta 
Dahlia Linum Thunbergia 
Carnation Iychnis Verbena 
Foxglove Forget-me-not Vinca 
Over Twenty Days 
Aconite, 180 days Larkspur, 15-25 days Matilija or Tree Poppy, 
Anemone, 20-60 days Geum, 15-60 days 42-84 days 
Columbine, 12-60 days Impatiens, 15-30 days Thalictrum (Meadow-rue), 
Begonia, 21-30 days Perennial Sweet Pea, 14-42 days 
Clematis, 90-365 days 21-28 days Strelitzia (Bird-of-Paradise 
Cyclamen, 25-30 days Meconopsis betonicifolia Flower), 120 days 
baileyi, 180 days or more 
— The Minnesota Horticulturist 








Calliopsis 


Few flowers will make as much of a 


| showing for the time, effort and expense 


involved as the little annual coreopsis which 
will be found listed in catalogs as cailiopsis. 
The seed may be planted either in late Fall, 
when it will come up and winter over as a 
lacy green rosette, or early in Spring. When 
once established in a garden they usually 
self-sow in sufficient numbers to keep as 
many plants on hand as we will wish to 
cultivate. Any surplus may be quickly hoed 
or pulled out. 

For the particular gardener they can be 
purchased from some seed houses in named 
varieties. One of the loveliest of these is 
Avalon Crimson. It will reach a height of 
30 inches in favorable surroundings. The 
texture is as velvety as a deep red pansy. 

Coreopsis niger speciosa is another 30- 
inch variety. The coloring is an intensely 
deep velvety maroon, so dark that in some 


| lights it is nearly a rich chocolate brown, 


while in the shadows it is almost as near 
black as a flower ever gets. Only in the 
bright sun does it display the full beauty 


| of red tones. 


Coronata is a slightly more dwarf variety 
of golden yellow, with faint markings of 
maroon near the base of the petals. It is 
the earliest of all to bloom. 


Tiger Star is a dwarf only 10 inches in 
height. It blooms profusely if the seed 
pods are kept cut. The yellow blossoms are 
striped, splashed and blotched, with shades 
of dark red. 

For the average gardener who is more 
interested in effect than in names, a packet 
of seeds may be purchased in mixed colors 
for 10 cents and it will include numberless 
bizarre combinations of red and yellow, 
often several on the same plant. 

— ANN TEGTMEIER 


Omaha, Neb. 


For Winter Cheer 

Winter Bouquets With Color. By Ruth 
Gannon. New York: The Studio Publi- 
cations. $2.85. 


This book does many things for you: it 
tells you which cultivated and wild plant 
materials to use in your Winter arrange- 
ments, how to pick and dry them, and how 
to arrange them into attractive and color- 
ful dried bouquets. Good design is empha- 
sized, and there are several black and 
white and colored photographs to illustrate 
what can be done. Everyone who wants to 
enliven dull corners in his house next 
Winter will want this volume for inspira- 
tion and instruction. 
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Hydrangeas 
From page 223 


clude Parsifal, Marechal Foch and Lance- 
lot, and among the whites, Madame E. 
Mouilliere and Caprice are two of the best. 
Those that “blue”’ well are Blue Prince, 
Rosabelle and Altoona. 

Hydrangeas are gross feeders and respond 
well to fertilizing. Well rotted manure is 
excellent and any complete fertilizer may 


‘ be used. The addition of bonemeal is always 


helpful. Spring feeding is best and avoid 
applications in the late Summer or Fall in 
order to permit wood to harden thoroughly 
before plants slide into their Winter’s sleep. 

For the added effort of Winter covering, 
the joy and beauty of these hydrangeas, 
now a tradition in the South, may be real- 
ized in our northern gardens too. 

Make your last Easter or Mother’s 
Day potted hydrangea gift the start of 
your next horticultural adventure. 


Chestnuts 
From page 224 


foreign sources may therefore decrease in 
the future. Also, it is possible that con- 
sumption of chestnuts may increase in this 
country if high-quality domestic nuts are 
again available. Consequently, a domestic 
orchard industry may develop as a result 
of these circumstances and the availability 
of new heavy bearing varieties of disease- 
resistant Chinese chestnuts. 

These varieties give promise of yielding 
well if the results of recent experiments in 
Georgia are widely reproducable. The home 
owner, also, may have several trees in his 
yard that will yield enough nuts for family 
use. Home refrigeration makes it easy for 
him to store his own chestnuts and have 
them available for use at any time of the 
year. Thus, chestnuts again promise to 
become a part of the American economy, 
both as an orchard crop that is produced 
commercially in much the same way that 
apples and peaches are grown, and as a 
home yard product harvested from trees 
that will serve also for shade and ornament 
about the home. 


Vinca 

Both as a house or bedding plant, I find 
few plants so satisfactory as the Vinca or 
periwinkle, as it is commonly known. Its 
bright green glossy leaves always look neat 
and attractive, and do not seem to be 
bothered with any of the numerous garden 
pests with which we usually contend. The 
flowers, phlox-like in appearance, come in 
light and dark shades of rose, in pure white, 
and in white with a pink eye. The plants 
grow to about 15 or 18 inches and are 
well-branched. 

Vincas are especially welcome in our hot, 
dry Summers, but they will also endure 
wetness. An old plant, or one that has been 
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kept in the house in the Winter, may be 
cut back and set out in the garden where it 
will bloom until frost — the one thing it 
will not withstand. 

Cuttings or volunteer seedlings, often 
found under the old plants, are best for 
indoor purposes. V’incas may also be started 
from seed which should be planted early for 
a long blooming period. Planted in full sun 
and in good garden soil, they will need no 
extra fussing or coddling. Also, plants may 
be purchased at reasonable cost when the 
season arrives. 

— ANNA JOHANNING 
Baldwin, Kansas 


Damping-Off Control 


Damping-off fungi in the soil, responsible 
for wilting and damping off of flower and 
vegetable seedlings, may be destroyed by 
the use of formaldehyde, explains Dr. 
W. T. Schroeder, plant disease specialist 
at the Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

The treatment consists of diluting 21% 


tablespoons of 40 per cent formaldehyde | 


(formalin) with 12-15 tablespoons of water. 
This is sufficient to treat a bushel of soil 
by sprinkling it over the soil which has 
been spread thinly on the greenhouse bench 
or floor. The formaldehyde solution and 
soil are thoroughly mixed, and the soil then 
placed in flats or whatever containers are 
used for growing the plants. 

The treated soil should be allowed to 
stand for at least 24 hours before planting 
the seeds. If the same soil is being used for 
transplanting seedlings, it should be al- 
lowed to stand for 10 days before planting. 
Immediately after seeding, the soil should 
be watered thoroughly. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





ENGLISH GARDENING BOOKS new or old direct 
from England. Lists fom BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks, England. 

“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will make top- 
soil for gardens, trees, and lawns. Free folder. ‘‘DAVID’S 
FOLLY’? EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooks- 
ville, Maine. 








QUALITY VARIETIES. Tall bearded Iris and Day- 
lilies. Free Catalog. Tomorrow's varieties today at prices 
you can afford today. Dealers, Fanciers, Garden Clubs 
business solicited. Write IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washington. 





PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY PLANT NAMES. 
3000 names. 50¢ postpaid. WOOD, Copemish 5, 
Michigan. 





DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 





HYBRID CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
Four years, four feet, $9.00 doz. $45.00 100. Three years, 
three feet, $8.00 dozen, $38.00 — 100. Two years, 18 to 
24 inches, $6.00 dozen, $32.00 — 100. Varieties, Ran- 
cocas and Rubel. Also new Weymouth, three years, best 
paying variety. $8.00 dozen, New Burlington, three 
years, $10.00 dozen, four years, $15.00 dozen. WARREN 
SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New Serene. 





MINTS. Secunies, large clumps, $5.00 — 100, $45.00, 00, 
1,000. Peppermint, Applemint plants $4.00 — 100, 
$35.00, 1,000. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





OWNER OF FIVE ACRES LAND and three green- 
houses (Approx. 3,000 sq. ft.) on Long Island, wants 
experienced grower on partnership basis to develop 
retail florist business and herb garden. Address Box 43, 
care of Horticulture. 

OREGON PRIMRQSE SEEDS — Blue Acaulis, Large 
Floret Auricula Hand Pollinated Polyanthus, Candela- 
bras, Dollar package, Five packages, $4.00. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 2, Oregon. 








IRIS —8 choice different $1.00 - 10¢ postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Peonies. Hemerocallis. Peren- 
nials. Catalog free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Illinois. 


TREE SEEDS i in Packets. Price of each —_ five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (400) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for complete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 


GROUND COVERS. Myrtle Bowles (Vinca Minor), 
English Ivy from Bulgaria (very hardy), Pachysandra, 
Euonymus Coloratus, for rough ground and hillsides. 
All out of 2% inch pots $2.00 per dozen, $13.00 per 100 
postpaid. HAROLD HORNOR, Mount Holly, N. J. 











$2.50, payable in advance. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. From plants grown | 





and wintered in Massachusetts. Write for list. FRED 
E. EPPICH, Norwood, Mass. 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE HOUSE. For Sale. A 48- 


year-old successfully conducted Nursery and Landscape 
gardening concern on route 140 at Franklin, Mass. 
14 room, two family house, large barn, 40 x 60. 9% 
acres of plant material, landscape tools and machinery, 
truck, fertilizer, propagating frames and sash, offices 
and furniture. Reasons for selling — Illness. Price 
attractive. For details and price apply to M. VAN 
LEEUWEN, 363 W. Central Street, Franklin, Mass. 


HOUSE PLANTS: “The Trick of Growing House 
Plants in Every Window"’ by Sophia Naumburg, Na- 
tionally Accredited Flower Show Judge. ‘“‘A Handy 
Book for the Busy Woman’”’. Printed on four colors of 
paper, showing which plants to grow in North, South, 
East, or West Window. Book includes ‘‘How to Make 
Your African Violets Bloom"’. Profusely illustrated. 
| Waterproof cover. $2.00 postpaid, money back guaran- 
tee. On Recommended Reading List, National Council 
| of State Garden ee FLORAL ART, Dept. HP, 
| West Englewood, N 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
| GARDENER. Married — Middle aged. Lifetime expe- 





| rience in pot plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables in green- | 


house and outside. Also livestock. Box 42, care of 


Horticulture. 


POSITION AS CARETAKER, CHAUFFEUR, Gar- 
| dener, Married, Middle-age, 20 years experience. No 
| liquor or tobacco. References. 921 Capitol Avenue, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in horticulture are 
interested in summer work on nursery, garden and 
| estates. Excellent record for such placement by JA- 
| yo PLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, Jamaica Plan 
30, Mass. 














AFRICAN VIOLETS. Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 





BUDGET CORSAGES. “The Trick of Making Your 
Own Corsages,’’ a beautiful booklet with complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg. 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. Certificate 
of Merit, N. Y. School of Floral Designing. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, four colors of ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. FLORAL ART, 
Dept. CH, West Englewood, N 





RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia oa a 
Assorted as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 F 00, $26 

50, $15.00, prepaid. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE: 
Tallulah Falls, Ga. 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT — NOW! This immaculate 
beauty at common gardener prices. Strong divisions 3 
for $2.50, 10 or more 75¢ each. J. M. KREAG, 115 W. 
St. wediaatucten St., Lansing 15, Mich. 





DAHLIAS — Gourds, Seeds, Special 12 assortec Dahl- 
ias $2.00 (Price list free). THE WALKERS, Box 284, 
Taunton, Mass. 





“WEST O’ THE ROCKIES”? DELPHINIUM. Bril- 
liant scarlet rose and pink flowered species hybrids. 
Descriptive folder upon request. A. A. SAMUELSON, 
R. 2, Pullman, Wash. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Howard 17s (Premier). 
Barnstable County Farm Strain. Excellent hand set 
plants. $3.00—100. $9.00—500. $16.00—1,000.C. M. WIL- 
LIAMS, Hatchville, Cape Cod, Mass. 








QUALITY VARIETIES. Tall bearded Iris and Day- 
lilies. Free Catalog. Tomorrows varieties today at prices 
you can afford today. Dealers, Fanciers, Garden Clubs 
business solicited. Write IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washington. 
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e HIDS 


They are as easy to raise as any house plant! I can 
supply 7-year-old blooming size Cattleya Orchid 
Plants that will bloom this fall or winter for $8, 
$12, Copenting, on size. oe instruction booklet 
and price-list FREE. inner’s 4-to-6 plant collec- 


S. Presner, 6500 S. W. 14St., Dept. SS, Miami, Fla. 





tions, assorted, $25 A, 0. Correspondence invited. | 
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GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 


My Daffodils received the only GOLD MEDAL 
awarded at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Lon- 
don Daffodil Show in 1949. I offer bulbs of the 
finest novelties in cultivation for August delivery. 
Please write for my descriptive illustrated catalog, 


post free. 
W. J. DUNLOP 


Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena 
_ Northern Ireland 


(BACK AGAIN) 
Pencil-type. 5” long. For pocket or purse. For nature 
study, identification of insects and many other uses. A 
High Quality Instrument. Should be regular equipment. 
A real buy. 20-power $3.00; 40-power $4.00. Postpaid. 
No C.O.D. please. Money back guarantee. 
J. A. VAN KLEECK 
1242 Webb Road Lakewood 7, Ohio 














be HERBARIST 33, 
PRICE $1.00 . . ° AN ANNUAL 


BACK ISSUES 1938— 1949 
A Limited Edition— Written and Published by 
THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 





PEONIES « IRISES « BULBS 
DAY LILIES POPPIES 
Colorful Catalog No. 66 FREE 
Visit Our Fields at Blooming time 

. F. WASSENBERG 
4% Miles E.onU.S.30 VAN WERT O. 








TOMMIE FURROW 


Gardens grow best when seeds are 
planted at proper depth. Set blade to 
recommended depth. Pull Tommie along 
straight line to dig trench. Sow in seed. 
Reverse and pull roller to refill trench 
smoothly and firmly. Long handle saves 
backaches. $1.98 postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Money-back guarantee. Dealers invited. 
TOMMIE CO., 557 a Ave., N.E., 
_Minneapolis 21, Min 





AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
| guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 


audubon a gy wor kshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 









Keally reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

123 Lewia Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


VIGORO Complete Plant Food 


supplies in ample amounts all the vital 
nutrient elements growing things must 


get from the soil 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Wet Places 


From page 226 


be produced. Birds relish these fruits, also. 

As for herbaceous perennials and aquat- 
ics, there is a very great variety. These 
range all the way from the tiny demure 
Quaker ladies and creeping bluets, Hous- 
tonia caerulea and H. serpyllifolia to 
Chelone glabra, with its white “turtlehead” 
flowers, the tawny day-lily, the swamp and 
New England asters, to say nothing of 
primroses, violets, forget-me-nots and Vir- 
ginia bluebells dancing along the bank, and 
gleaming buttercup-yellow marsh mari- 
golds wading in the water. 

Water-lilies will float lightly on pools. 
I like the hardy varieties with their fragrant 
white petals and centers of yellow stamens. 
Others prefer the magnificent day-blooming 
and night-blooming tropicals in their rain- 
bow colors. The tender varieties must be 
planted in tubs and brought indoors for the 
Winter. 

The American and Egyptian lotuses, 
Nelumbium pentapetalum and nelumbo, may 
be grown in pools. Depending upon the 
depth’ of the water and Winter conditions, 
the Egyptian, as well as the native, may be 
able to remain outdoors the year round. It 
has naturalized itself in parts of southern 
New Jersey, though the general practice is 
to plant this lotus in tubs and lift it for the 
Winter. 

Lotus leaves are large and round and 
stand from three to four feet above the 
water’s surface, the flowers rising even 
higher on their leafless stalks. They are 
cup-shaped, creamy white, pale yellow, 
pink and rose as well as sweetly scented. 
The ripened fruit, with its many holes from 
which the seeds have been dispersed, are 
a curious feature. 

Yellow iris, 7. pseudacorus, which has 
large, sword-like leaves, does a good 
job holding down a.wet bank on the west 
side of our property right next to very 
damp woods. And we appreciate the clear 
yellow flowers which are lifted as high as 
four feet on stiff stems in May and June. 
Our neighbors have this iris in their pools. 
It’s really versatile, for it lives on dry land 
as well as wet, in sun and in shade. 

The blue flag, J. versicolor, also likes 
damp locations in sun or semi-shade and 
may be attractively grouped by a little 
pond or running brook. The flowers are of 
good size, a lovely violet-blue with yellow, 
white or green markings. I saw Iris 
prismatica growing lustily, both in full sun 
and in light shade, around a little pool 
this past Summer, and I’ve put it on my 
list of plants wanted. The leaves are very 
long and slender, and the flowers, which 
appear in late May and early June, are a 
pretty violet-blue. 

I've planted a little corner with meadow- 
rue, feather-fleece, cardinal flower and 
blue lobelia. Meadow-rue’s silvery green 
leaves, on its gracefully branching stems 
and its puff balls of creamy white flowers, 
furnish a delightful background. Feather- 
fleece, or Stenanthium robustum — I'm not 








sure that this plant is any better known by 
its common than its botanical name, for it 
is seldom seen — is definitely ornamental. 
Narrow green leaves reach about half way 
up the four- to five-foot stems, the rest, 
being dressed with plumes of creamy white 
flowers. The intense cardinal-red of Lobelia 
cardinalis attracts not only human atten- 
tion, but hummingbirds. At dusk they 
flutter around the flower spikes, a pretty 
sight which we watch many a Summer’s 
evening. The exquisite blue of L. siphilitica, 
to which I am, perhaps, more partial, ap- 
peals to one of the rare butterflies. 

The foam-flower, Tiarella cordifolia, is 
one of the best ground covers for a moist 
shady spot. In May, it lifts its sprays of 
creamy white flowers six to eight inches 
above the mats of heart-shaped leaves. 
Erythroniums will carpet the damp floor of 
woods with their mottled foliage and, for a 
brief span of time, their nodding lily-like 
flowers. 

Ferns must not be overlooked, for they 
are so effective at the margin of a stream or 
pool or along a woodland path. They make 
a handsome background for lower growing 
plants. For light shade and moist places, 
the New York fern, the ostrich fern, the 
cinnamon and royal fern are suitable. The 
last, one of the most beautiful of all, will 
even get along in fairly heavy, wet soil. 


Company for Breakfast 


My breakfast was eaten on the back 
porch this morning: it was not a lonely one, 
for the garden was full of active creatures, 
all at breakfast, too. A silver-spotted skip- 
per was giving its attention to the tubes of 
the catchfly, taking only nectar for the first 
meal of the day. 

Two sunflower heads stand high and a 
goldfinch was on each of them. They really 
were getting something to eat but flew over 
to inspect the hesperis and poppies, whose 
seeds are still green. 

A mother robin paused on the grape 
trellis, with an angle-worm dangling from 
her mouth. She always waits a minute to 
be sure her prey is dead and fit for eating. 
She met a speckled young one on the 
clothes pole, fed it the worm and then went 
down to a blueberry bush to gobble berries 
herself. She met another young robin on a 
rustic chair and gave it a blueberry. 

A warbler alighted on a cherry tree with 
something misty in its beak. It looked like 
a bit of feather or a fluff of down. It was a 
pure white, tender moth, with all four wings 
fluttering furiously while its body was held 
tight. Suddenly the bird opened its mouth 
wide and the whole insect went down in one 
gulp. 

Hummingbirds and bees were having 
their breakfast on the larkspurs, and I am 
sure, if I had walked out among the growing 
things in our garden I would find many 
smaller creatures just as intent on filling 
their stomachs as were the birds, bees, 
butterflies and I. 

— Nett McMurray 
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PEONY and 
ROSE SHOW 


of the 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 
in cooperation with 
REGIONAL SHOW of the 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
and the 
ANNUAL SHOW of the 
SUSSEX COUNTY PEONY 
SOCIETY of NEW JERSEY 
to be held in 
COLONNADES BALLROOM 
Essex House 
160 Central Park South 
New York City 


Entries in Classes Invited 


Tuesday, June 13, 1950 
2:30 to 10 p.m. 


Wednesday, June 14, 1950 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission — Free to members of three 
cooperating societies. 
50 cents to non-members 








MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





JUNE SHOW 


Peonies 

Roses 
Tris 

Thursday, June 15 


2:00 P.M. — 9:00 P.M. 


Friday, June 16 
10:00 A.M. — 9:00 P.M. 





HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Admission Free 











Holly Values 


A lovely house plant, then a beautiful 
tree — there are not many North Ameri- 
can plants of which this can be said. But 
H. Gleason Mattoon of Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania, explained how this is true of pot- 
grown berried hollies, and how they may 
become a lifetime joy of rare beauty. Dur- 
ing February Mr. Mattoon showed about 
30 varieties of grafted hollies in the rooms 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
as their “Exhibit of the Month.”’ Visitors 
to the display were enthusiastic about the 
many uses which these attractive native 
plants possess. 

The gay red berries and rich green foliage 
breathe the very spirit of Christmas and 
make delightful house plants throughout 
the rest of the Winter. They require no 
special attention during these months and 
may be planted out-of-doors in the Spring, 
where they will grow normally and enhance 
the beauty of your property. A holly tree 
densely clothed with glossy, crinkled 
spiny leaves, and covered with large red 
berries, snow-flecked, on a bleak day in 
December, is one of the most beautiful 
trees to behold. 

Aside from the pleasure they will afford 
both in and then out-of-doors, the knowl- 
edge of co-operating in conserving our 
dwindling supply of native holly may also 
give great satisfaction. If a pair of hollies 
(male and female) are purchased each 
Fall as house plants and then planted out 
the following Spring, you will soon have a 
holly collection of variety and beauty which 
will be enjoyed for many years by you and 
future generations. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 





June 1-11. Stony Brook, L.I., N. Y. Exhibition of 
wild flowers of Long Island at Suffolk Museum. 

June 7-10. Davenport, Iowa. The 1950 Spring 
meeting of the American Rose Society at the 
Blackhawk Hotel. 

June 8. Worcester, Mass. German Iris Exhibi- 
tion of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Building, 30 Elm St. 


June 9, Rock Island, Ill. National Rose Show of | 


the American Rose Society and affiliated or- 
ganizations, and the 9th Annual Flower Show 
of the Tri-City Men’s Rose & Garden Club at 
Masonic Temple, 420 18th St. 

June 10. Framingham Center, Mass. Visitation 
at the Bent Iris Gardens. 

June 15. Worcester, Mass. Display of Peonies of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Building, 30 Elm St. 

June 15-16. Fredericksburg, Va. Eighth annual 
Lily Show of The Garden Club of Virginia at 
Mary Washington College. 

June 17-18. Cleveland, Ohio. National Delphin- 
ium Show of the American Delphinium Society 
at the Cleveland Garden Center. 

June 19-20. State College, Pa. Annual Meeting 
of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

June 23-24. Victoria, B. C. Summer Show of the 
Victoria Horticultural Society at Crystal 
Garden. 

June 24. Hartford, Conn. Meeting of District 
#1 of the American Rose Society at Elizabeth 
Park. 

June 24-25. Chicago, Ill. Delphinium Show of the 
American Delphinium Society at Garfield Park 
Conservatory. 
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She ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Members are cordially invited 
to attend the last 


GARDEN VISITS 
of the season 
JUNE 10, 1950— SATURDAY 
1 to 5:30 p.m. 
Chestnut Hill, Penllyn and 
Gwynedd Valley 


Morris Arboretum and four private 
gardens will be open 


> 3 

:@: 

EXHIBIT OF THE MONTH {JUNE} 
in the Rooms of the Society 


ROSES 


Potted Roses, through courtesy 
of the Conard-Pyle Company, 
West Grove, Pa. 

Cut Roses, courtesy of members 
of the Executive Council 
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CECIL 


BILLINGTON 
1876-1950 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Holland 
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This Fall 





At Last/ COMPLETE PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
GARDEN IN ONE Easy-to-Use DUST GUN 





ey KILLS 
a Chewing Insects 


~ 


+ 


/ MILLS 
’ Sucking Insects 


\ 
\ 
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CONTROLS 


Fungous Diseases 


FOR FLOWERS—FRUITS—VEGETABLES... 
“ZEPHYR ACTION" MAKES GARDENING EASIER 


With Mechling's “Pest-Stop"* 

Garden Duster you have a ready-to-use product 
that protects flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamen- 
tals against chewing insects, sucking insects and 
fungous diseases—actually over 40 common pests! 
It’s astonishingly easy to use! 
Amazing 4-Way Action—nothing else needed! 
Contains Rotenone! DDT! Copper! Sulfur! This 
combination of two “sure fire” insecticides and 
two effective fungicides gives powerful 4-way ac- 
tion against major plant pests in the average home 
garden. Actually nothing else is needed! 
Simple . . . Economical—No muss! No fuss! No 
expensive equipment to buy, fill or clean. 
Mechling’s “Pest-Stop” Garden Dust comes 
packed in the 36-inch “Zephyr Action” Dust Gun 

ready for instant use! And you get 2 full 
pounds for only $1.98. 
“Zephyr Action™—for dusting tall ornamentals, 


fruit trees—or for delicate flowers. Gives you such 
super-powerful action that a strong stroke sends 
dust cloud to the tops of ornamentals and many 
fruit trees .. . yet so gentle that a light stroke de- 
posits even dust film on low-growing, delicate 
plants. Works up or down . . . no more stooping 
or bending! 


Doesn't Stick or clog! Works like a charm in dry 
or humid weather! Here is a dust gun that has 
been laboratory and garden tested for over 3 years 
—to give the kind of performance every gardener 
wants! *General Chemical Trade-Mark 


Tear Off Coupon Now—If You Can't Get 
“Pest-Stop"—Write! FREE GIFT FOR 
FILLING IN COUPON! Valuable perma- 

nent garden stick, which instantly tells 

you how deep, how far apart, etc. to 

plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

One side for vegetables; other 

side, flowers. 


Buy at Leading Hardware, Seed and Garden Supply Stores 
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KILLS 
all these insects ¢ 


Japenese Beetle 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Tent Caterpillar 

Rose Chafer 


L ] 
Elm Leaf Beetle 
en — Beetle 
e lopper 
Blister Beetle 
Bean Leaf Hopper 
Spittle ~~ 
Cabbage Worm 
Esestee 
a e Looper 
fo sate 
rysanthemum je 

Bean Leof Roller 
Canker Worm 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
Tarnish Plant Bug 
pee 

ee lopper 
Onion Thri 
Gypsy Mo! 
Colorado Potato Beetle 
Chinch Bug 
Flea Hopper 
Ants 


CONTROLS r 
all these diseases ¢ 
BEANS 

Anthracnose 

Powdery Mildew 











